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Rodeo bronc rider 


Ray Manley —FPG 


Broncs, Bulls & Broken Bones 








State Commander V-8 2-door sedan. 





Chrome wheel discs optional at extra cost—decorative and other specifications subject to change without notice. 


Styled to stir your pride! Designed to save you money! 


Wuat a grand feeling it is to be the proud owner of a trim, 
sleek, beautifully jet-streamed 1952 Studebaker! 
Everywhere you drive a new Studebaker, everyone admires 
the distinction of its swept-back modern styling. 
Every week that goes by, Studebaker’s clean-lined design- 
ing helps to save you money by conserving your gasoline. 
What’s more, Studebaker’s famous father-and-son crafts- 
manship is wear-resisting. It fends off many a repair bill. 
Get Studebaker’s newest of the new! A brilliantly powered 
Commander V-8—or a Champion in the lowest price field! 
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1952, Studebaker, South Bend 27, | na. U.S. A. 





Here's the exciting Starliner—thenew Studebaker “hard-top”’con- 
vertible. It’s available either as a Champion or a Commander V-8. 


1908 FORD was the first of fifteen million Model T’s that were manufactured. It was also 
the first Ford to have left-hand drive. Color was optional—‘‘as long as it was black.” 


— CARS RUN THEIR BEST ON THE BEST GASOLINE 





1900 HORSEY CARRIAGE had a wooden horse on 1924 HEINE-VELOX SPECIAL was more a road loco- 1939 MERCURY was hailed as the latest addition 
the dash. The designer figured this would motive than an automobile. It had a 12-cyl- to the Ford line of fine cars. This medium- 
keep “‘Old Dobbin” from bolting, as he often inder engine, 148-inch wheelbase and was priced, high-performance automobile caught 
did when he saw an early motor car. one of the first cars with hydraulic brakes. on quickly with the motoring public. 
















From the day the first car chugged wearily down the road, 
motorists have wanted more power. More power to climb 
hills . . . to get away at traffic lights . . . to pull them out of 


Q\ 1952 ForD offers many tight places. Today’s modern high compression engines plus 
» new features including “Ethyl” gasoline give power, economy and all-round per- 
poirot high a formance that was only a dream a few years back. 
besten lle Tog “Ethyl” gasoline is high octane gasoline. It helps modern 
horsepower V-8. high compression engines develop top power and efficiency. 


It’s the gasoline you ought to buy. Remember, there’s a 
powerful difference between gasoline and “Ethyl” gasoline. 


ETHYL 


CORPORATION 


New York 17, New York 
Ethyl Antiknock Ltd., in Canada 
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DONT LET 
ADDED QUARTS 
SEND DOLLARS 
UP IN SMOKE... 
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Sound your SU 


SWITCH TO 


ADD 

LESS OIL 
BETWEEN 
CHANGES 


You won’t waste Wi; 
money on added quarts 

when you use Pennzoil! This 100% 
Pure Pennsylvania Oil solves the 
problem of excessive oil con- 
sumption. Its special tough film, 
product of Pennzoil’s exclusive 
refining process, keeps it on the job 
despite burning heat and friction. 
Pennzoil keeps your engine clean 
and smooth-running always... 
free from sludge, varnish and 
carbon. Try it and you'll! be glad 
you switched ... at this sign... 





GIVES ALL ENGINES AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 


Member Penn. Grade Crude Oj! Assn., Permit No. 2 


PENNZOIL’ MOTOR OIL AND LUBRICANTS 


AT BETTER DEALERS ... COAST TO COAST 














TALKING IT OVER 






A showdown on 


Last month Senator Frank Carl- 
son (R.-Kan.) made a speech in the 
U.S. Senate in which he emphasized 
the grave dangers facing our nation if 
the reckless Government spending is 
not halted. “The United States is in 
the middle of a fiscal showdown,” he 
said. “The irresistible force, Govern- 
ment spending, has met the immovable 
body, the practical ceiling on tax rev- 
enues. How we act in this showdown 
will determine not only our own fu- 
ture but the future of the entire free 
world.” 

No one will question the urgent 
need to re-arm—and rapidly. But in 
raising the money to meet our military 
needs, we cannot afford to damage or 
perhaps destroy the productive 
strength which we must have for our 
national security, for all our enemies 
would have to do would be to watch us 
knock ourselves out. 

It is generally agreed that the 
present state of tension will last for 
ten years or more. This means we must 
quickly make ourselves strong—and 
keep ourselves strong. It calls for a 
level of military spending which will 
prevent aggression by our enemies but 
which will not weaken our greatest 
long-term weapon—the strength and 
resilience of our economy. 


* + * 


There are some who say the so- 
lution to our problem is higher taxes. 
But the total tax bill—Federal, State 
and local—for 1953 will be 33% of 
the national income, and economists 
warn that inflation follows inevitably 
when a government takes more than 
25% of the people’s income. We can- 
not afford more inflation, nor can new 
taxes be loaded on the overburdened 
taxpayers. Increased corporation taxes 
are not the solution, for these merely 
raise the price of goods and retard the 
industrial expansion we need for de- 
fense purposes. 

Some see a solution in deficit 
spending. But already our national 
debt almost equals the personal in- 
come of the people, so that every 
American, in effect, owes a year’s pay. 
Deficit spending means more inflation, 
and further weakens our economy. 


- | @ 


What, then, is the solution? If 
we can’t balance the budget by load- 
ing more taxes on the people, and if we 
want to avoid the inflation which would 
follow an increase in the national debt, 
the only alternative is for our Govern- 
ment to live within its income. Govern- 
ment spending should—and must be— 









by Graham Patterson 


spending 


Wide World 
Carlson. An “irresistible force” is a 
menace to our country’s strength. 


cut down to essentials. Waste should 
be eliminated. Even military expendi- 
tures could be cut down without harm- 
ing our defense by more efficient buy- 
ing. Our swollen Federal payrolls 
should be trimmed. 

The Comptroller General has set 
an example that could well be fol- 
lowed by others. He has steadily re- 
duced his staff from 15,000 in 1946 to 
6,500 today, without impairing his de- 
partment. All the money-saving recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission 
should be carried out. 

In addition, we could well dis- 
pense with some programs which, 
while desirable in peacetime. are not 
essential. Some of these programs are 
not only needless but are not even 
wanted by their supposed beneficiaries. 
Yet, one quarter of the sum proposed 
to be spent in fiscal 1953 is for major 
programs involving construction, at a 
time when basic materials for defense 
construction are scarce. 


+ + 


Reasonable foreign aid is desir- 
able, but it does not make sense to 
provide huge sums to bolster the econ- 
omies of foreign nations and weaken 
our own in the process. The best eco- 
nomic aid we can give European coun- 
tries is to keep our own economy 
strong. We must not throttle our pro- 
ductive machine with ruinous taxation. 
We must maintain the value of the 
dollar. And we can do it if Congress 
strikes at the greatest cause of our 
financial troubles—excessive Govern- 
ment spending. Urge your Congress- 
man to do his part. 
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Lombard’s Lilacs. “Apple Blos- te Runni RF: 
som Time in Winchester” [May 7] men- | =the Cweetest hg . 


tions various festivals around the coun- 
Heaven ~ @ 





try, but not Lilac Time in Lombard, Ill. | t £ 
| In our Lilacia Park there are pres- | his Side O 
ently blooming 365 varieties of lilacs on | 
more than 2,000 bushes, with colors rang- | 
ing from royal purple to peasant pink, 
| true blue to false maroon, snow white 
to creamy yellow. The Lilac Festival 
usually opens during the second week in 
May and four princesses and a queen are 
chosen to reign over it. Thirty thousand 
spectators from all over the country came | 
to the park May ll.... 
Marion CLEVERINGA 


Use 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs” 









Lombard, III. 


Blue Tango Diet: Many thanks for 
the fine story [May 7] on an equally fine 
composer, Leroy Anderson. At our house 
everyone enjoys his music. My 8-year-old 
daughter calls up the disk jockey in our —GUY LOMBARDO 
town and requests Blue Tango at least 
once a week. 

Anderson’s music is fascinating. ... 
Once you hear it you never forget it. 

Mary SEItTz 
York, Pa. 


Unknown Candidates? To com- 
ment on your article “Stop Howling— 
Vote!” [Talking It Over, April 23], I my- 
self have not been a very consistent voter | 
and presume that many others look at | 
this voting business the same way I do. 
About all that can happen if more people 
get out and vote will be an increase in 
the number of votes for the winner, with 
the same results from the one who gets 
elected as we have been getting. . 

How many voters know anything 
about these fellows who are running for 
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The popular leader of one of the country’s 
favorite dance orchestras, Guy Lombardo, 
has long been a figure in American power 
boat racing. The former Gold Cup Trophy 
winner and power boating’s number one 
driver in 1948 piloted his Champion- 
equipped TEM PO VI to decisive victories 
in both the 1950 and 1951 National 


Pathfinder, June 18, 1952. Vol. 59, No. 12. Sweepstakes Trophy races. 
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ly, by Farm Journal, Inc., 230 W. Washington 
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Changing Your Address? If you are planning 
to move, allow plenty of time for us to change 
your address so that Pathfinder will arrive prompt- 
pi at your new home. Send your old and new ad- 

ress to Circulation Manager, Pathfinder Business 
Offices, 230 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 
5, Pa, 
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sopies to Pathfinder, 230 
W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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PROMINENT AT THE NATION’S FINEST CLUBS... DEPENDABLE KELLY TIRES 


Wherever you go... 


GO WORRY-FREE 
ON KELLYS! 


You'll discover true championship performance when you ride 
on Kellys. Every one is backed by 58 years of tire-building 
“know-how.” Every one is built of the finest materials. Result: 
dependable tires that regularly roll up extra thousands of safe 
miles! Your Kelly Dealer will give you a good trade-in deal— 
allow full credit for all the mileage remaining in your present 
tires! Why wait till they’re worn smooth, unsafe? Trade 

them in for Kellys . . . get set for worry-free driving! 





Proved ond. lupnoved for 5G yeons 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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office? What newspapers and magazines 
ought to do is go clear back to the cradle 
and give a complete history of each can- 
didate so we will have some idea of the 
kind of man we are voting for... . 

If you know which candidates are 
for all the people, print a list of them. 

H. A. TWininc 

Port Clinton, Ohio 


Raising Budgerigars: Your article 
“Gold Mine in Feathers” [May 7] has 
caused a furor in our home. Our son 
threatens to raise some of these interest- 
ing birds as a hobby and also to make 
some money. .. . My wife and I are in 
favor of this project provided we feel rea- 
sonably sure there will be some market 
for the budgies. My wife has visions of 








Yardley for Pathfinder 


several dozen of the feathered pets calling 
for food and attention, in addition to our 
four cats, one dog and a rabbit... . 

Henry KAUFFELD 
Linwood, N. J. 


College Facts: To me the real test 
of good writing is to be able to say every- 
thing worth saying in a few words. You 
passed with an “A” in “Teachers Crusade 
in Mississippi” [May 7], for you digested 
all the material given you—and ex- 
pressed not just the facts but what they 
mean to us who make Jackson College. 
We are very grateful for your interpre- 
tation: < .°. 

JaNeE ELLEN MCALLISTER 
Jackson College for Negro Teachers 
Jackson, Miss. 


The Colonel's Stand: One of your 
readers, Thomas H. Mullen, says: “The 
principles of General Eisenhower and 
those of the [Chicago] Tribune’s pub- 
lisher are as far apart as the earth’s two 
poles” [Between Ourselves, May 21}. 

Mr. Mullen is so right—no one 
knows where “Ike” stands, but everyone 
knows that the Tribune’s publisher, 
Colonel Robert R. McCormick, is for 
America first, last and always. Right oF 
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wrong, the Tribune has the fortitude (as 
does PATHFINDER) to take a stand for 
that which it believes to be true. 

Joun N. Powe. 
Evanston, IIl. 


Flood Control: A substantial seg- 
ment of the engineering and water man- 
agement talent in this country would 


question seriously the statement in “Was | 


This Flood Necessary?” [May 7]: “The | 


Pick-Sloan Plan, if carried out, would 
eliminate forever the multimillion-dollar 


losses and human misery the flooding | 


Missouri River always brings.” 

The Task Force on Natural Re- 
sources of the Hoover Commission and 
the Engineers Joint Council are among 
the reputable groups who have pointed 


out the boon-doggling, duplication of ef- | 
fort and tremendous waste of public | 
funds by both the Army Corps of En- | 


gineers and the Bureau of Reclamation in 
their frantic efforts to build huge dams 
on every major waterway in America in 


the name of either flood control or irriga- | 


tion, but which, in actual fact, never have 
and never will do either alone. ... 
In the case of the Kansas City floods 


it was proved conclusively that if all the | 


dams the Engineers had requested had 


actually been in existence, it would have | 


had no effect whatsoever on the flood 
crest, inasmuch as the principal rainfall 
fell below the dams they wanted. In the 
case of the recent Missouri Valley floods 
there is substantial evidence to indicate 
that the dams would actually have ag- 
gravated the flood problem. 

The alternative approach to flood 
control—not cleverly disguised schemes 
for the development of Government- 
owned hydroelectric power—is a com- 
bination of upstream watershed improve- 
ment activities on the thousands of small 
tributaries feeding the main rivers, with 
large dams downstream only where 
proven necessary... . 

Rosert O. Beatty 
Conservation director 
Izaak Walton League of America, Inc. 


Chicago, II. 





e e The Pick-Sloan dams will drive 
literally thousands of farm families out 
of their homes. And they would be huge 
settling basins which might last about a 
hundred years before they were full of 
silt. We want thousands of small reser- 
voirs and ponds everywhere, a detention 
dam in every ravine, or maybe a series 
of them, one above the other. .. . The big 
dams benefit only those living on the 
flood plain of the stream. . . . 

Maupe,M. Bairp 
Riley, Kan. 


© e How about giving us a story on 
the other method of real flood control, 
the great watersheds movements . . . out 
here in the Missouri Basin area? 


Mrs. Hersert A. JoHNSON 
Cleburne, Kan. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinver, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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‘Taxes and Your 


Telephone 


A considerable part of the money 
you pay for telephone service goes right 
out in taxes. In fact, the total 
telephone tax bill last year averaged 
$2.70 per month for every Bell telephone 
in the country. It will be even 


higher this year. 


Taxes are necessary ... you couldn’t 
run a city, state or nation without them. 
But they do mount up. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





JUST ABOUT EVERYTHING 
ineluding the kitehen sink... 
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depends on COAL! 


Your fine, modern appliances are made from steel which DOWN-TO-EARTH FACTS ABOUT COAL! 


is made from coal. And coal generates the electricity 
to run them. It’s coal that brings heat to millions of 
families . . . powers the manufacture of the rich variety 
of products you find in America’s homes. Indeed, most 
of the good things that make our standard of living the 
highest in the world depend on coal! 

Because coal is so useful, it’s important to all of us 
that America’s coal industry is the world’s most efficient 
—that America’s vast coal reserves can supply the 


Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 


Labor costs are cut with modern boilers and auto- 
matic handling equipment! 


Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 


America’s vast reserves make coal’s supply always 


dependable! 
Dependable supply assures price stability! 


So Me YS 


A progressive industry strives constantly to deliver 


nation’s heat, light and power for centuries to come! an ever better product at the lowest possible price! | 
Responsible for choosing a fuel to power a factory— ; . | 

to heat a home or other building? Then consider the BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 

many important advantages of bituminous coal! A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D.C. 
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The Cover. The stakes are high, 
the risks are great, the competition is 
terrific—but each year more than 2,000 
rodeo cowboys apply the arnica and 
stickin’ plaster and come back for 
more. For some interesting facts and 
figures about the only major American 
sport to grow out of an industry (cat- 
tle-raising) turn to page 16 and read 
“Broncs, Bulls and Broken Bones.” 
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Next Issue. Political conventions 
are noisy, confused and oratorical— 
something like New England town 
meetings swollen to monstrous size. 
Next month both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties meet in Chicago’s 
huge Convention Building to choose 
their Presidential nominees. For a pre- 
view of the personalities and issues 
they will consider, watch for “Chi- 
cago: U.S. Turning Point?” 


=x «x * 
Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 


American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 
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| When sun, wind, water dry out hair and 


scalp, try 50 seconds’ brisk massage with 
Vitalis Hair Tonic. Its exclusive formula 
prevents dryness . . . feels stimulating, re- 


| freshing. You feel the difference right away! 


HAIR IN Sey 





You SEE the difference in your hair, after 
10 seconds’ combing. It’s far handsomer, 
healthier-looking — and it stays in place 
longer. (Vitalis contains new grooming dis- 
covery.) Use Vitalis this summer——you'll 
FEEL and SEE the difference! 


PROOF: VITALIS ALSO 
KILLS DANDRUFF GERMS 


Laboratory tests prove Vitalis 
kills germs associated with in- 
fectious dandruff on contact, 
as no mere oil dressing can. 


| VITALIS} 


bag ee 
Sle mncelaics the scalp 


A Product of Bristol-Myers 
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HELICOPTER DROPS OIL EXPLORATION CREW into rough California terrain where 


geologists will study surface rock structures in their never-ending search-for oil. Despite 
long chances involved, U.S. oilmen last year found twice as much new oil as nation used. 


Biggest Search in History 
Pays Off For 
U. S. Oil Consumers 


Last year oilmen found two bar- 
rels of new oil in the United States 
for every barrel the nation used, in 
spite of the tremendous odds against 
finding new sources of oil. As a 
result, the nation’s known under- 
ground oil supplies are now at an 
all-time high—over four times what 
they were thirty years ago. 

These record discoveries are re- 
markable when you consider the 
risks oilmen take in their search for 
oil. The odds are 8 to 1 against 
bringing in a producing well in an 
area where oil has never been found 
before. Yet by drilling more wells in 


1951 than ever before, oilmen dis- 
covered a record amount of new oil 
to assure your future needs. 
It is no accident that year after 
year America’s thousands of pri- 
vately-managed oil businesses find 
more oil in the U. S. than America 
uses. The odds against finding new 
sources of oil are great, but the men 
who compete in the search for oil 
are willing to accept these odds as 
long as the chance to stay in busi- 
ness by earning a fair profit exists. 
This is America’s competitive sys- 
tem at work—and a good example of 
how it benefits you and the nation, 


Oil Industry Information Committee 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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_U.S. KNOWN UNDERGROUND 





dreds of thousands last year to chart underground rock for- 
mations, permitting exploration crews to pinpoint likely oil 
drilling locations. Even using latest scientific equipment, odds 
against finding new oil are great. 
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ENOUGH OIL FOR THE FUTURE? This chart gives the an- 
swer. America’s known underground oil supplies are increasing 
steadily though U.S. uses more oil every year. Ample oil sup- 
plies help make oil products a real bargain. Today’s high qual- 
ity gasoline costs about same as gasoline did in 1925—only 
taxes are higher. Yet 2 gallons now do work 3 used to do. 
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ocratic nomination. President John L. Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers, President Philip Murray of the CIO and President William . 
Green of the AFL reportedly held a secret conference recently and de- 
cided to back the Illinois Governor regardless of whether the Repub-— 
lican nominee is Taft or Eisenhower. 


W. AVERELL HARRIMAN IS VYING FOR THE LABOR SUPPORT once given the late Presi- 
; 
‘ 
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dent Roosevelt. Representative Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. (D.-N.Y.) 
chairman of Harriman's campaign for the Democratic nomination, has 
sent letters to labor leaders assuring them it was Harriman "who , 
brought labor into a position of real influence in the field of 
foreign policy." 

EISENHOWER BACKERS EXPECT THEY'LL HAVE TO CARRY THEIR BATTLE OVER DISPUTED 
DELEGATES to the floor of the Republican National Convention. They 
think the credentials committee will refuse to seat Ike's delegations 
from Texas and Louisiana; in that event, they will appeal to the con- 
vention itself. 


tily established as a temporary base for Communist prisoners. Some- 
times no more than a single strand of barbed wire was used to hold 
back as many as 6,000 Red POWs. This condition wasn't corrected un- 
til after the first riots which resulted in demotion of two American 
brigadier generals. The Pentagon hopes to escape a full-scale Con- 
gressional investigation. 


parliaments of Britain, France and West Germany itself may not be so 
friendly. Left-wing Laborites in Britain, seeking to wrest party 
leadership from Clement Attlee by a stronger opposition policy are 
trying to delay the treaty. France is wary of re-arming her ancient 
enemy. And West German Socialists, arguing that the treaty blocks 
hope for early German unification, are doing their best to stop it in’ 
the parliament at Bonn. 


IRAN IS COLLAPSING. Nearly one third of the industrial labor force is now out 
of work as the Abadan oil fields seized from the British stand idle. 
If Mohammed Mossadegh's regime fails to meet government and relief 
payrolls next month, look for trouble. The Nationalists may be thrown 
out of office, paving the way for a Red regime which could give Rus- 
sia control of the rich oil territories without firing a shot. 

MOSSADEGH IS ALREADY DICKERING WITH THE REDS in an attempt to save his own 
skin. Reports are he's secretly discussing a trade agreement with 
Russia which would provide for immediate shipment of the refined oil 
seized from the British, plus construction of five transport centers 
for future shipment of oil by railroad tank cars. 

SOME WESTERN SENATORS ARE WONDERING WHY U.S. MONEY is withheld from reclamation 
projects in this country while $1.2 billion has been spent for such 
projects abroad. Utah's Arthur V. Watkins (R.) points out that the 
$70 million spent in Italy was the exact cost of Weber Basin, an ir- 
rigation and water supply project to serve Ogden and four nearby de- 
fense establishments. The President issued a stop-order on the Weber 
Basin project. 
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Big Leag ue Action ! 


Fire-Chief gasoline gives you big league action every 

mile of your way. You get faster power at the start, ~~ 
in traffic and up the hills. You can buy Fire-Chief 

at regular gasoline prices too. So make your next tankful 


Fire-Chief — at your Texaco Dealer. 


He’s the best friend your car ever had. 


... and don’t forget the best motor oil your money can buy. Rega 





THE TEXAS COMPANY : 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES Fr 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and Latin America 


A 799 Gm 
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From Washington 


Steel Deadlock. The job of settling 
the strike of 650,000 steel workers landed 
in the lap of Congress this week. 
Collective bargaining, in sessions at 
the White House, broke down over the 
union shop and wage issues. Industry 
representatives insisted that union mem- 
bership should be a “matter of free 
choice.” Steelworker President Philip 
Murray rejected an offer of 24.6¢ an 
hour in wages and fringe benefits. How- 
ever, both sides agreed to produce steel 
for military needs. The President ap- 
peared before Congress to plead for 
seizure legislation, “which will restore 
full production, provide fair treatment for 
all concerned.” He termed use of the 
Taft-Hartley Act “unwise, unfair and 
quite possibly ineffective.” The applause 
was lukewarm. 


Toilers in the Vineyard. The man 
who keeps an eye on the Federal payroll 
issued a new report last week. Virginia’s 
Senator Harry F. Byrd (D.) announced 
that civilian employment in the executive 
branch rose 10,655 during April to reach 
a total of 2,549,714. 


Georgi for Alexander. An old-line 
Communist is coming to the U.S. as So- 
viet Ambassador. Georgi Zarubin, 52, will 
soon replace Alexander S. Panyushkin in 
the somber embassy on Washington’s 
16th Street. Zarubin, Russian Ambassa- 
dor in London for the last five years and 
a close adviser to Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko, was envoy to Canada when 
a widespread Red spy ring was uncov- 
ered there. Best Washington guess: The 
change is routine, has no diplomatic sig- 
nificance. 


Perish the Thought. President 
Truman received a letter advising against 
the admission of Alaska as a new state in 
the union. The letter: 

Please don’t make Alaska a state, 
because I live in Texas, and if Alaska is 
made a state, Texas won’t have anything 
to brag about then. 

Sincerely yours, 
Billy Hanson 
A boy in Texas. 
Note: Alaska is 307,421 square miles 
bigger than Texas. 


Just Pals? Senator Estes Kefauver, 
heading into the Democratic National 
Convention with more delegates (245) 
than any other candidate, paid a dutiful 
visit to the President. After a 35-minute 
talk he emerged to tell reporters blandly 
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that while he knew some Democrats were 
behind a “stop Kefauver” movement, he 
didn’t think Mr. Truman was one of 
them. Washington observers, aware of the 
President’s ill-concealed distaste for the 
Tennessean, were not so convinced as 
earnest Estes. 


Spuds Return. Price Stabilizer El- 
lis Arnall last week removed price ceil- 
ings on potatoes after Senate action to 
discontinue controls on fresh fruits and 
vegetables. The shortage was at once 
lessened as potatoes began to move into 
the market in response to higher prices. 


The world around 


Who Runs Koje? The “reconquest 
of Koje” began last week. As a start, un- 
ruly Red prisoners in several compounds 
were starved into submission. Then Allied 
combat troops fixed bayonets, donned gas 
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La Mendola for Pathfinder 
“Mr. Secretary—the Ambassador from 
the Koje Island prison camp to see you.” 


masks and followed tanks into the rebel 
compounds. They seized Communist ring- 
leaders and rescued anti-Communists fat- 
ed to join the 115 clubbed to death by 
“People’s Executioners” on orders of 
“People’s Courts.” They destroyed pill- 
boxes, home-made weapons and flagpoles. 
As North Korean and Soviet flags came 
down, Maj. Gen. Haydon L. Boatner be- 
gan breaking the iron rule of the 13-man 
Communist “Central Committee” over the 
island’s 80,000 prisoners. Allied soldiers 
searched for tunnels and a clandestine 
radio. Civilians and South Korean guard 
units were moved off the island, to close 
an escape and communications system 
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which linked the prisoners to Red head- 
quarters in North Korea. Now the 6,000- 
man stockades were being split up. A last- 
ditch fight in Compound 76 killed 32 Reds 
and one GIl—but ended the fantastic tale 
of prisoner “rule” on Koje. 


Korean Anniversary. Next week 
the Korean War will be two years old. At 
a cost of well over 300,000 U.N. casual- 
ties (and a Red toll at least three times 
higher), 16 free nations have held Com- 
munist aggression in check. The front is 
back about where it was at the start, but 
the fighting has ravaged Korea. Last 
week, as the conflict dragged on, year-old 
truce talks were at a standstill. Red ne- 
gotiators, apparently waiting for new in- 
structions, were using the interim to 
scream propaganda insults at the U.N. 
representatives. 


Buy Bonds—or Else! Israel last 
week took a desperate step to shore up 
her tottering finances—a forced loan of 
10% from all bank deposits over £50 
($140.50). In addition, banks are de- 
ducting 10% on all exchanges of bills 
over half a pound. In return for the de- 
ductions, the government will give savings 
bonds bearing 4% interest and maturing 
over 15 years. Israel hopes to raise £25 
million ($70,250,000). 


Siege. To keep no one in doubt 
about its displeasure with the new pact 
between West Germany and the Western 
Allies, the USSR started an annoyance 
campaign in Berlin. A GI was wounded 
in street brawling. Armed men showed up 
in force on the East side of the border. 
Other Red moves: a telephone bill for 
$18.5 million covering British and Ameri- 
can calls for the past seven years be- 
tween Berlin and the West Zones: new 
interference with traffic between Berlin 
and the West: grabbing and holding 
several disputed Berlin areas. The 
British drew world-wide applause for a 
prompt countermove. They besieged the 
Russians’ Berlin radio broadcasting sta- 
tion, which is in their sector, forced the 
Russians to ask for terms, gave the sta- 
tion back after minor Soviet concessions. 


National scene 


Oysters All Year. The tradition 
that oysters are edible only in “R” 
months received a scientific snub from 
Dr. Thurlow C. Nelson, Rutgers professor 
and oyster research expert. The bivalves 
are just as good in May, June, July and 
August as they are the rest of the year, he 
said. The legend that they’re not, Nelson 
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added, is a legacy of our European fore- 
fathers. Old World oysters, when young 
and pinhead-sized, live inside their par- 
ents’ shells through the summer, making 
the senior oysters pretty gritty eating. 
American baby oysters don’t. 


Hardy-hearted Woman. Scientists 
reported that a man’s heart is more vul- 
nerable than a woman’s—to disease, that 
is. The American Heart Association says 
the death rate for heart troubles over the 
past 20 years has been climbing for men, 
dropping for women. But, even so, it 
adds, the average person faces no greater 
risk of dying from heart disease than the 
average person did 50 years ago. 


Radio-TV Notes. Frenzied parti- 
sans of Kukla, Fran & Ollie were horri- 
fied last fall when time for Burr Till- 
strom’s whimsically satirical puppets was 
cut from a half-hour to 15 minutes. Next 
fall they'll have to get used to a new spot: 
6:30-7 p.m. Sunday (NBC television). 
Officials explained that this puts the 
Kuklapolitan Players on “network time”; 
otherwise, on “station time” (7 p.m. 
week-days) any local station could can- 
cel the show if it lost sponsorship. 

e e The Johns Hopkins Science Re- 
view (Du Mont, Monday, 8:30—-9 p.m. 
EDT) will take a vacation from the class- 
room, but not from science. Starting June 
23 with a bird-lore program featuring 
Roger Tory Peterson, the shows—some of 
them from the outdoor TV _ studio at 
WAAM, Baltimore—will cover geology, 
astronomy, poisonous plants and fireflies. 


No Ties. Miss Margaret Truman 
calmly continued her varied duties as jun- 
ior White House hostess (see picture) 
and NBC-RCA radio, TV and recording 
artist while firmly denying rumors of up- 
coming wedlock. She said she certainly 





would not marry before her family left 
the White House. Her only personal plans 
for the near future involved a trip to Eu- 
rope (before the political conventions) 
with Drucie Snyder Horton, daughter, of 
Treasury Secretary John Snyder. 


Turnabout. The Tafts of Cincin- 
nati lost a battle last week. Ohio’s power- 
ful political family, whose members also 
own the Cincinnati Times-Star, tried to 
buy up the 1ll-year-old Cincinnati En- 
quirer. But the paper’s employes bought 
it instead, for $7.6 million, of which the 
major part was loaned them by the Ports- 
mouth Steel Co., headed by Cyrus Eaton. 
Prior to the purchase, the Enquirer had 
supported Senator Robert A. Taft for 
President. Eaton, who actively dislikes 
the Senator, may change that. 


Human nature 


Royal Helmswoman. Taking one 
of Britain’s newly completed Comet jet 
airliners on a demonstration jaunt over 
Europe, British Overseas Airways chair- 
man Sir Miles Thomas invited members 
of the royal family along. Queen Mother 
Elizabeth came and, to the surprise and 
delight of all aboard, got into the pilot’s 
seat and briefly steered the plane as it 
roared across the sky at 500 mph. 


Miracle. Parishioners broke into 
applause and three women fainted last 
week as Msgr. Angelo R. Cioffi, pastor of 
the Roman Catholic Shrine of Regina 
Pacis in Brooklyn, announced excitedly 
from the altar: “The crowns are re- 
turned!” Monsignor Ciofh called it “a 
miracle.” Thieves, who eight nights be- 
fore had stolen the jewel-encrusted 


crowns (valued at $100,000), were as cau- 
tious as they were repentant, however. 


Wide World 


Unengaged. Miss Truman at lawn party for disabled veterans. (SEE: No ties) 
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Wide World 
Give ’er the gun. Queen Mother Eliza- 
beth retains her royal dignity at 500 mph. 


They mailed them back in an envelope 
with the return address: “Police Head- 
quarters, 400 Broome St., New York.” 


Short Circuit. Jersey Joe Walcott’s 
first defense of his heavyweight crown 
(against former champ Ezzard Charles), 
on June 5 at Philadelphia’s Municipal 
Stadium, drew the largest TV audience of 
any prizefight. Just after the bell ending 
the 15th round, the TV picture was lost 
when a small boy, climbing a light pole 
outside the stadium, stepped on a switch 
and cut off power to NBC’s mobile TV 
unit. A large percentage of the annoyed 
37 million viewers rushed to radios to 
learn that Walcott had kept his title by 
a unanimous but close decision. 


Battered Badge. In an action rem- 
iniscent of farm foreclosure days in the 
1930s, farmers manhandled a sheriff in 
Lapeer County, Mich. The sheriff, husky 
Clark W. Gregory, tried to serve an evic- 
tion notice on Mrs. Elizabeth Stevens at 
her $8,000 farm. The farm was sold for 
$500 last year to settle a $172 debt which 
Mrs. Stevens, the widowed mother of nine 
grown children, had refused to pay. Eight 
farmers piled on Gregory as he tried to 
serve the document. He left, direly prom- 
ising to return with reinforcements from 
Michigan’s state police. 


Bruised Bruin. Somewhere near 
Iron Mountain, Mich., this week, a 250- 
pound black bear nursed a tender nose. 
The reason, as 64-year-old farmer Jonas 
Sundholm explained to a game warden: 
“TI doubled my fist and socked him one.” 
He delivered his Sunday punch unarmed, 
while rescuing his dog from a possible 
mauling. Sundholm’s only personal dam- 
age: One swipe of the bear’s paw caught 
his belt, dropping his trousers. 


Good Yield. Lions Club members 
in Hebron, Ohio (pop. 723), were trying 
to raise a strange crop on their 50-acre 
soybean plot last week—a new curtain for 
the high school stage. Last year, Lion and 
American Legion members furnished 
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tractors and labor on the land to help pay 
for a new high school stadium. Unused 
farm land was loaned without charge by 
a nearby .Federal fish hatchery. Dealers 
donated most of the tractor gasoline. The 
project netted $3,100 in soybean sales. 
This year the Lions expect to buy the 
new school curtain and some playground 
equipment with the proceeds. 


Canceled. The British Post Office 
ended a long-time service: mailing people 
to addresses they couldn’t find. A visitor 
in a strange neighborhood could, in the 
past, go to a post office, pay a mailing 
fee and be led to his destination by a 
special messenger. The service has not 
been much used in recent years. 


Bulletin board 


In Italy, radio listeners formed a 
national organization, pressured their 
government into forbidding stations to 
give more than 5% of their time to com- 
mercials. 

e @ Food rationing, with its accom- 
panying cards and points, was abolished 
in Spain June 1. It had been in effect 
since 1936. 

ee The Women’s’ Improvement 
League of Schilling, Calif., petitioned to 
have their hill village renamed Whiskey- 
town. 

ee Dr. Albert Laferrier, Montreal 
dentist, said world tension was having an 
ill effect on dental health. People keep 
grinding their teeth. 

ee To keep sandlot-happy juniors 
busy on rainy days. Columbia Records 
put out a series of four 6-inch records, 
each containing five minutes of coaching 
for young ball players by a big diamond 
star. The line-up: Yankee catcher Yogi 
Berra; Yankee shortstop Phil Rizzuto; 
Indian pitcher Bob Feller; Pirate out- 
fielder and home-run king Ralph Kiner. 





Recording artist. Gravel-voiced Yogi 
tells how to behave behind home plate. 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


by Wheeler McMillen 


No time for silence 
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Convention (1948). If delegates listen, they'll hear the voice of the voters. 


The political conventions this 
year promise to provide more than 
the usual degree of suspense. 

The Democrats are unaccustomed 
to conventions in which the results 
are not predetermined by a White 
House incumbent bent on renomina- 
tion. So far no aspirant has been able 
to seize an advantageous lead. 

The close South Dakota primary 
typified the neck-and-neck situation 
of the Republicans at. this point, 
with Taft and Eisenhower struggling 
for the preference. 

Not until the roll calls indicate 
majorities will either party have 
chosen its nominee. The fact that del- 
egations and delegates switch at the 
last minute leaves room for public 
opinion to exert its pressures right 
on the convention floors. 


oT ee 


Here in the U.S. we look at 
politics as a sort of national and 
local game, as well as a serious re- 
sponsibility for self-government. The 
game is played by Presidents and 
professionals and millions of ama- 
teurs. But the stakes are high indeed. 

The President of the United 
States occupies the most powerful 
position in the modern world. 

The next President and his coun- 
selors may determine whether peace 
or war spreads over the earth. His 
wisdom or his mistakes may decide 
whether the U.S. shall continue to ad- 
vance or shall face decades of de- 
cline. 

Suppose, for a moment, that you, 
as one representative American, were 
delegated by your fellow citizens to 
designate your party’s nominee. 

What man would you choose, and 
why? What questions would you ask 
the candidates, if several came _ be- 
fore you to plead their cases? 

You would, certainly, feel that 
yours was a huge, far-reaching re- 
sponsibility. That responsibility is no 


less because it is diffused among 


more than a thousand delegates. 


Actually, much responsibility re- 
mains, right up to the balloting, in 
the hands of millions of interested 
citizens. Let any candidate make a 
grave mistake between now and his 
convention time and public sentiment 
against him will fast communicate 
itself to the delegates, even to those 
committed to him. Let one man rise 
clearly superior to the field in public 
opinion, and balloting delegates will 
reflect what they hear. 

So each approaching convention 
in this year of decision deserves to be 
viewed as something far more than 
just another inning of a national 
game. It is a process of profound seri- 
ousness. 

The thoughtful citizen, if he will 
be vocal, can take part in the process 
right up to the decision. 

Day by day, citizens will do well 
to re-examine their candidates and to 
express their own views wherever they 
go. What subject these weeks is more 
important to talk about? 

The hum of street-corner con- 
versation reaches far. It will reach in- 
to the convention halls. Wherever it is 
heard, it contributes to the decisive 
national total of public opinion. 

Considering that hardly half the 
people who have the right to vote do 
so, the influence of the vocal citizen 
is greater than he may suppose. It may 
be desirable to send telegrams to the 
delegates and write letters to the in- 
fluential political leaders. Neverthe- 
less, thoughtful opinion follows its 
own grapevine of communication if it 
is expressed at all. 


-— ae 


So, remembering that the fore- 
fathers fought and died that liberty 
and self-government might bless Amer- 
ica, should not each citizen now ex- 
ercise to the utmost of his ability his 
freedom of thought and speech? 










































Saddle brone. In this popular 
event, the rider must stay aboard for 
ten seconds, spurring as often as pos- 
sible. Rider i is disqualified if his free 
hand touches horse, saddle or him- 
self. He’s judged 50% on his ride, 
50% on the bronc’s performance. 
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Bull-riding. Conceded by cowboys to be the most hazard- 
ous rodeo event, rider must stay on ten seconds, get off as 
best he can. Animals’ horns are blunted to reduce danger. 


Broncs, bulls & broken bones 


Rodeo cowboys ride Cadillacs to work — 


uried among the by-laws in 
the 36-page handbook of 
the Rodeo Cowboys’ Asso- 
ciation is a significant clause: 

“All members who reach the age of 
50 will be given an honorary card for 
life.” 

This, the RCA explains, does not 
necessarily mean that a rodeo cowboy 
stands little chance of crossing the half- 
century mark; 53 have qualified so far. 
But it indicates that anyone who makes a 
profession of clinging to half a ton of out- 
raged horse or 1,500 pounds of frenzied 
Brahma bull would be wise to enjoy life 
as early as possible. 

This year, 10 million spectators 
(triple the number that will watch pro 
football games) will sit around sun- 
baked arenas, high school stadiums and 
indoor sports palaces from Selma, Ala., 
to Swift Current, Saskatchewan, to watch 
rodeos. They will see tough professional 
athletes competing against each other, 


and often go home in ambulances 


against animals ten times their weight, 
and against stop-watches for a total jack- 
pot which may exceed a record $3 million 
in 600 performances. 

This week the rodeo season, which 
usually extends from January to Novem- 
ber, moves into high gear. From now until 
mid-October there will probably be at 
least one rodeo in progress every day in 
the U.S. At least 30 are scheduled over 
the Fourth of July week end -alone. The 
onlooker, intent on the spectacle of man 
vs. brute or a high-priced “star” per- 
former flourishing a six-gun or guitar. 
may be unaware of a few fundamental 
rodeo facts. 

He may not know, for example, that 
each contestant puts up $10 to $150 in 
entry fees for each event; or that the 
choice of animal a cowboy rides, ropes or 
wrestles is drawn from a hat. 

The spectator may not notice the 
cowboy slap the dust off his chaps after 
an unsuccessful ride and elimb into an 
expensive automobile parked behind the 
chutes, already en route to the next show 
in another state the following day. 

Last year’s All Around Champion. 
23-year-old Casey Tibbs, left his Cadillac 

New York and commuted by plane to 


"D. Stanger 


Calf-roping. Most popular event in Southwestern 
rodeos, rider gives calf a head start, ropes it, dis- — 
mounts, throws it and ties any three legs together. 
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Chicago and Omaha to ride broncs in 
three rodeos running at the same time. 

It may also surprise the spectator 
to learn that the rugged individualist in 
the sharp-toed boots is a member of the 
nearest thing to a labor union ever seen 
in the cattle country: the Rodeo Cow- 
boys’ Association. Organized in 1936, it 
now comprises 2,100 rodeo cowboys, plus 
a few hundred producers and “contract” 
performers. 

The RCA is guided by an eight-man 
board of directors, seven of them active 
specialists in rodeo’s main events; saddle 
and bareback bronc-riding, bull-riding, 
steer-wrestling, calf-roping, steer-roping, 
and team tying. 

The eight directors bargain with 
managers and producers to improve the 
cowboy’s working conditions and prize 
money and also supervise RCA members’ 
conduct under penalty of a_ blacklist. 
Through RCA efforts, the day of the $10 


purse is long since gone. 


Slings & Splints. The uninsurable 
cowboy has found still another advantage 
in organizing: $20 of his $25 annual dues 
goes toward group hospitalization. Al- 
though bunged-up, stove-in cowboys filed 
nearly 500 claims for medical expenses, 
1951 was a good year, generally speak- 
ing—no cowboy died in the arena. (In 
1950, for example, three were killed.) 

Something else the rodeo spectator 
may not realize is the tremendous growth 
of the sport. From a spur-of-the-moment 
contest held in 1883 on an open flat ad- 
joining the Pecos, Tex., courthouse, it 
has snowballed into a complex, multi- 
million-dollar business. 

Rodeo towns have learned that it’s 
a profitable enterprise; some will take a 
loss at the ticket window just for the addi- 
tional business it brings. From the famed 
Cattlemen’s Days at Gunnison, Colo., the 
total take at the stadium is about $8,000. 
Yet the town’s two banks report $60,000 
more than usual in their vaults after the 
show. Sidney, a tiny lowa community 


(pop. 1,200), attracts 75,000 customers 
to a five-day rodeo each year and offers 
a $15,000 purse. 

The man who puts on the show—the 
rodeo producer—has gradually evolved 
from a rancher who was “stuck” with a 
horse no one could ride to a highly pro- 
fessional entrepreneur with his own pe- 
culiar set of problems. He may merely 
furnish the broncs, calves and steers for 
a rodeo, or stage the entire performance 
from bucking chutes to brass band. 

His reputation depends on the mean- 
ness of his stock. He buys his riding 
bulls in Florida (at $500 to $750 each), 
pays about a nickel a pound for his buck- 
ing horses wherever packing houses 
haven’t bought them up for dog food. 

His broncs may throw riders vicious- 
ly for 15 years or suddenly turn docile 
after three performances. “And when a 
bronc don’t want to buck,” says Okla- 
homa producer Lynn Beutler, who will 
stage 26 shows this year, “nothing you 
can do’ll make him.” 

The average rodeo cowboys are busi- 
nessman as well as entertainers. About 
1,000 live entirely on their winnings, 
averaging $8,000 to $12,000 yearly; top 
contestants earn up to $35,000. Much of 
this, however, is written off in expenses— 
travel (often 50,000 miles a year), hotels 
and equipment. 

Tax collectors buy aspirin in the 
large economy size when checking over a 
cowboy’s return. The only thing consist- 
ent about his income is that he is gen- 
erally splitting it with somebody else. 

Bill Linderman, tall, square-jawed 
president of the RCA, and Ted Warhol, 
another top bronc rider, regularly share 
10% of each other’s prize money. “We do 
it as kind of insurance, and for luck,” 
says Linderman. “One of us is generally 
winning somethirg.” 

Others stake friends to entry fees or 
expenses for a share in their winnings; 
still others hand over 25% of their prize 
to the owner of a roping horse they may 
borrow. 


Steer-wrestling. “Hazer” (left) keeps animal running in line. Cowboy must twist 


steer to the ground with head and feet straight out in fastest time to win the event. 


Linderman, like most rodeo contest- 
ants, was born in the West (Red Lodge, 
Mont.) and sprang from ranch back- 
ground. “Rodeo in Red Lodge,” he says, 
“is like baseball in a lot of Eastern cities. 
I rode everything on my dad’s ranch 
when I was a kid, and 11 years ago I fig- 
ured I'd try to make some money at it.” 


Double Champ. In that time he has 
become the only cowboy ever to win the 
All Around Champion title twice (he 
competes in four events) and collected 
fractures of the skull, neck, back, hands, 
leg and foot. 

Now 32 (the average bronc rider 
takes too much punishment to last in 
competition much beyond 35), Linder- 
man has almost achieved what most cow- 
boys set as their goal: “I’ve got a small 
ranch, and me and the bank owns about 
120 head of cattle.” 

In addition to tough stock and skill- 
ful contestants, two other elements are 
usually necessary for a successful rodeo: 
a good announcer, to explain the intrica- 
cies of the rapid-fire action, and a good 
clown. 

The function of the latter is not 
merely to amuse the crowd. Many a fallen 
bull rider owes his life to the quick ac- 
tion of a daredevil in greasepaint and 
baggy pants who lured away a snorting 
animal intent on mayhem. 

One such clown, 23-year-old Bobby 
Clark of Bakersfield, Calif., sums up how 
most rodeo men feel about their profes- 
sion despite its physical and economic 
hazards: 

“You might say rodeo gets in your 
blood,” says Clark. “Once you start it, 
you can’t hardly quit.” 

—Epwarp J. LiInEHAN 



















‘No Parking’ means no customers 


Well-planned downtown areas for shoppers’ cars 


work wonders in Silver Spring, Md. 


The young housewife wanted to 
buy her groceries downtown where the 
selection was good. 

But because she knew that parking 
space for the family car would be hard 
to find, she drove to a little market on 
the edge of town where the groceries were 
limited but parking was easy. And so 
another Main Street merchant lost a cus- 
tomer although he had an air-conditioned 
store, complete stocks and a full-page ad 
in the local paper. 

Such incidents are on the increase 
in America’s smaller cities. For years 
the small-town businessman prospered as 
traffic congestion choked big-town retail 
centers and sent out-of-town shoppers 
home to trade in their own communities. 
Now the shoe is on the other foot. The 
small cities are losing downtown business 
to stores on the outskirts. On weekdays 
cars line the curbs for blocks; on Satur- 
days the city square develops a traffic 
jam rivaling downtown New York. 


Expert. What improvements are 
needed to clear the streets and bring 
shoppers downtown? Not so many as 
some city fathers might think, says Le 
Verne Johnson, traffic engineering expert 
of the American Automobile Association 
in Washington, D. C. Johnson’s job takes 
him to scores of cities that ask him to 
study their traffic problems. 

“Every city thinks its problems are 
the worst,” Johnson said last week. “In 
many cases, however, they don’t need 
parking meters or traffic signals as much 
as they do common sense.” In one small 
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city Johnson visited recently, stores were 
losing customers because the curbs were 
lined with all-day parkers. Johnson did 
some discreet investigating, discovered 
the merchants themselves were to blame. 

“They were careful not to park in 
front of their own stores,” Johnson said. 
“Instead, they drove down the block and 
parked in front of another store. The 
end result was the same, of course.” 

A “gentlemen’s agreement” solved 
that problem. 


Boom Town. Better use of existing 
parking is not always the complete solu- 
tion. In 1945, for instance, the unincor- 
porated community of Silver Spring, Md., 
found itself in a traffic jam. Located just 
across the District of Columbia border 
from Washington, it had been caught in 
the war boom of Government workers. In 
1940 the population was 7,500. By 1945 
it had skyrocketed to 37,000. The Silver 
Spring business district was mushroom- 
ing and land values were doubling and 
redoubling. 

At this point the Silver Spring mer- 
chants took a deep breath, crossed their 
fingers, and asked the county to let them 
foot an $800,000 bill for county-owned 
public parking lots in the heart of the 
city. The money, raised by county bonds, 
would be repaid by a special tax assess- 
ment on downtown businesses. Owners of 
commercial property furnishing adequate 
parking lots of their own could escape 
the tax; all downtown businesses would 
pay it if they were within two blocks of 
the public lots. 











































mr Don Fugitt, Pathfinder 
Free parking. Silver Spring’s many lots 
bring shoppers, and shoppers bring busi- 
ness. Even strangers quickly find spots 
for their cars by following the arrows. 


The measure was approved, the pub- 
lic parking areas opened in 1948, and 
Silver Spring merchants started paying 
for them, though with some grumbling 
from dissenters. Today, shoppers can 
park in eight public lots that can accom- 
modate 1,800 automobiles. Private “cour- 
tesy” lots maintained by merchants han- 
dle another 855. Large white signs with 
arrows, spotted all over town, point the 
way to the free lots; regular on-street 
metered spaces take care of the overflow. 

The sprawled-out design of down- 
town Silver Spring—with checkerboard 
parking lots and stores—attracts out-of- 
town shoppers who by-pass downtown 
Washington stores to buy where they can 
park. Nearly half the Silver Spring busi- 
ness comes from such visitors. In the 
meantime downtown property values have 
increased as much as 700%. Silver Spring 
today is a city that was built for the 
automobile. 

Not all small cities can get as spec- 
tacular results as Silver Spring. They all 
can use the booming city as an object 
lesson, however, Johnson said. 

“Public parking’ has become as 
much of a public utility as electricity or 
water,” he explains. “Any city that ig- 
nores the fact will find itself in trouble 
sooner or later.” 


Blueprint. The AAA recommends 
off-street parking facilities in downtown 
areas no matter what the size of city. 
Johnson advocates private sponsorship of 
the plans in most cases, with merchants 
co-operating to set up parking areas. 
Silver Spring businessmen are proud of 
their solution to the parking problem, 
but they still are looking ahead. Last 
month the Board of Trade—equivalent 
of the Chamber of Commerce—unani- 
mously asked to be taxed $750,000 more 
for additional public parking lots. With 
a population now of 88,000, Silver Spring 
once again is betting its future on the 
automobile.—Ctype HostETTER 
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The U.S. hears from candidate Ike 


Eisenhower dons civvies and starts his march 


down the middle of the road 


In four hectic days last week, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower said good-by to 
the Army, said hello to the Republican 
Party, and stepped forth upon the Amer- 
ican stage as a full-fledged candidate. 

Arriving by plane from his former 
command headquarters in Paris, Ike saw 
the President, got a medal (fourth Oak 
Leaf Cluster to his Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal), retired from active service 
(voluntarily giving up a $19,541 salary), 
and then went by train to his boyhood 
home in Abilene, Kan. There he dedi- 
cated the Eisenhower Museum, estab- 
lished by Kansas citizens to house his col- 
lection of medals and trophies. And 
there he finally shed the “khaki curtain” 
which military regulations and his own 
choice had imposed upon him. 

The result was a critical and com- 
manding Eisenhower who stated his mid- 
dle-of-the-road philosophy in a formal 
and rather dull speech, and then nailed 
it down with candid answers in a free- 
swinging press conference. 


For the Record. His speech gave 
terse but generalized warnings against 
centralization, overtaxation, “the kind 
of secrecy which surrounded Yalta,” the 
dangers of corruption in government. 
His press conference furnished specifics: 

e e “In 1948 I voted the Republican 
ticket and there were two special elec- 
tions in New York, one in 1949 and then 
for Governor, I believe, in °50 and I 
voted the Republican ticket. . . . I have 
never voted any Democratic ticket.” 

e e “I believe we have got to stand 
firm [in Korea] and to take every pos- 
sible step we can to reduce our losses 
and to stand right there and try to get 
a decent armistice out of it....I do 
not believe that in the present situation 
there is any clean-cut answer to bringing 
the Korean war to a successful conclu- 
Gene 

e e “I do not know who is to blame 
for the loss of China. I do know that 
the diplomatic triumphs of that period, 
if any, were claimed by the party in 
power. The party in power, therefore, has 
to take some responsibility for any losses 
we have suffered.” 

e e “I do not believe that we can 
cure all of the evils in men’s hearts by 
law and when you get to compulsory 
action [such as FEPC] in certain spe- 
cific phases of this thing I really be- 
lieve we can do more by leadership in 
getting states to do it than to make it a 
Federal compulsory thing. . . .” 

e e “If I had-to name one issue [in 
the campaign] I’d say the question is 
peace and security in the world.” 

Taft backers, hailing the Senator’s 
squeak-in victory (by less than 600 votes) 
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Wide World 


Ike. A Presidential candidate and... 


United Press 
. .. wife Mamie make the transition... 


Wide World 
. .. to civilian life and the uproar of a 
rough-and-tumble political battle. 


in South Dakota, last Presidential pri- 
mary before the convention, said Ike 
was still dealing in generalities. But Ike’s 
supporters were sure his homecoming 
and his first contacts with press and 
voters had given his campaign a hoost. 


The President 
is ‘under the law’ 


Afterwards, it struck one of the 
Supreme Court spectators that the deci- 
sion probably had been inevitable. 

In fact, it was engraved in stone 
on the facade of the marble Court build- 
ing: “Equal Justice Under Law.” 

The verdict was delivered by Justice 
Black who, after his appointment to the 
Court, shocked the nation by admitting 
membership in the Ku Klux Klan. It 
was concurred in by Justices who as lay- 
men had defended an opposite view. 

But, to the spectator, the measured 
voice was not that of Black. It was the 
voice of the ancient, compelling tradition 
of justice. It was from the tradition that 
the truths came to strike down an action 
of the most powerful individual in the 
world, the President of the United States. 
Once again it affirmed that no man is 
above the law. 

“There is no statute,” Black said, 
“that expressly authorizes the President 
to take possession of the [steel industry ] 
property as he did here. . . . The Con- 
stitution limits his functions in the law- 
making process to the recommending of 
laws he thinks wise and the vetoing of 
laws he thinks bad... .” 


Aftermath. The decision at once 
produced the crisis the President said 
had prompted him to seize the steel in- 
dustry. Even before he turned the com- 
panies back to their owners, 650,000 steel 
workers went on strike for a wage in- 
crease. (See Newsfront). 

Nevertheless, it was the Constitu- 
tional significance of the decision that 
first held the attention of the nation. The 
prevalent opinion was: The decision is 
the Court’s first unequivocal ruling on 
Presidential power. It would warn all 
future Chief Executives intent on con- 
tinuing the usurpations of power by 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. It 
strengthened the rights of individuals 
against further assaults by the state. 

Chief Justice Vinson delivered a 
dissenting opinion in which he attacked 
the majority’s “messenger-boy concept” 
of the Presidency. 

“IT am ashamed of Vinson,” said 
Senator Pat McCarran (D.-Nev.), chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
Few were ashamed of the opinion of 
Justice Jackson supporting the court's 
majority: 

“With all its defects, delays and in- 
conveniences, men have discovered no 
technique for long preserving free gov- 
ernment except that the Executive be 
under the law, and that the law be made 
by parliamentary deliberations.” 
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How many immigrants will it pay 
the U.S. to accept each year? 


Truman may veto bill aimed at Communists 


“As never before. untold millions 
are storming our gates for admission and 
those gates are cracking under the strain. 

If this oasis of the world shall be 
overrun the last flickering light of hu- 
manity will be extinguished. ... A so- 
lution of the problem of Europe and 
Asia will not come by transplanting 
these problems en masse to the U.S. 

% 


Thus Chairman Pat McCarran (D.- 
Nev.) of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
last week defended the McCarran-Walter 
immigration bill from violent attacks by 
a group of his fellow Senators. Objectors 
denounced the bill as undemocratic, dis- 
criminatory and cruel. 

“I don’t know what they mean by 
‘discriminatory’,” declared McCarran. 
“This bill undertakes’ to plug loopholes 


through which subversives, criminals and - 


undesirables have over the years been 
able to pollute the bloodstream of our 
country. For that I do not apologize.” 


Justified. McCarran was able to 
show that changes advocated by his op- 
ponents would immediately result in a 
tremendous influx and in time admit mil- 
lions as against the modest limit estab- 
lished under the existing quota system; 
also that his bill had the backing of 
scores of American organizations and was 
based on the testimony of more than 200 
immigration and naturalization experts 
and three years of intensive staff work. It 
is an attempt to bring order out of a 
chaotic mass of laws, contradictory 
amendments and regulations that had 
piled up over 35 years. 

The real basis of the opposition’s 
grievance is this: The new bill uses the 
same principle for determining immi- 
gration quotas as the old law. The formu- 
la in use since 1929 admits immigrants 
to the number of one sixth of 1% of the 
1920 white population. Opponents of the 
measure want to use the much larger 
population of 1950. In 1920 the white 
population was 94 million. On this basis 
about 154,000 immigrants a year are 
admissible. Quotas are determined by 
breaking down the population figure into 
percentages according to foreign an- 
cestry. 


Quota Line-up. The result favors 
North and West Europeans as against 
South and East Europeans. It permits 
42.2% (65,351) of all immigrants to come 
from Britain and Northern Ireland; 
16.7% (25,814) from Germany; 11.5% 
(17,756) from Eire; 3.6% (5,645) from 
Italy and 0.2% (308) from Greece. 

Four noncontroversial provisions are 
these: (1) preference shown to men 
abolished, and women admitted without 
discrimination; (2) reformed totalitar- 
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ians who have become anti-Communists 
can be admitted; (3) the first half of 
each country’s quota may be filled by 
skilled workers such as scientists, doc- 
tors, professors and others needed in 
this country; (4) all Asiatics are now 
eligible for admission and citizenship. 

Certain Orientals — Japanese, Ko- 
reans and Polynesians—become eligible 


for naturalization for the first time. Be-_ 


cause few Orientals were in the U.S. in 
1920, the Chinese, Korean and Poly- 
nesian quotas will be 100, the Japanese 
185. 

McCarran’s opponents, spearheaded 
by Senator Herbert H. Lehman (D.-N.Y.) 
and Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (D.- 
Minn.), argued that unused quotas 
should be pooled and used for the ad- 
mission of South and East Europeans. 
McCarran strenuously opposed this on 
the ground that it would mean the ad- 
mission of about 50,000 a year or 1.5 
million in 30 years. This change, if 
adopted along with other proposals, 
would, he said, change the ethnic and 
racial composition of the U.S. popula- 
tion in a decade. 

About 400,000 European refugees 
were allowed to enter the U.S. under the 
postwar Displaced Persons Act. They 
were charged against future quotas of 
the countries where they were citizens. 


As a result, half the quotas of some East 
and South European countries are “mort- 
gaged” well into the next century. Greek 
immigrants will be limited to one half 
the normal quota till 2013; Latvians to 
2274; Polish to 1999; Hungarians to 
1985 and Estonians to 2146. 

Senators Lehman and Humphrey ar- 
gued that these “mortgages” should be 
wiped out and a new start made, but the 
Senate backed McCarran’s demand that 
they be enforced. 

Under the McCarran bill Oriental 
immigrants from South America would 
be chargeable to the Asiatic country of 
the immigrant’s extraction. The Lehman- 
Humphrey group wanted to give South 
American Orientals nonquota status and 
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Senator McCarran. His bill would settle 40 years’ confusion about immigration. 


‘admit them the same as all citizens of 


South American countries, without re- 
striction. The McCarran forces answered 
that this would admit 75,000 Orientals 
immediately and the number might ex- 
ceed a million in a relatively short time. 

Broad powers have long been held by 
the Justice Department to deport aliens 
and naturalized citizens whose status has 
been revoked. The McCarran committee 
reworked the language of this provision 
so that the Attorney General can deport 
an alien if he finds that at any time in 
the past the alien “had a purpose” to 
engage in “activities prejudicial to the 
public interest.” The Lehman-Humphrey 
group demanded that the courts decide 
such cases rather than the Attorney Gen- 
eral, but the Senate turned them down on 
this, too. 

Basic differences between the Me- 
Carran group and the Lehman-Humphrey 
group seemed to be these: 
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e e McCarran is impressed by J. 
Edgar Hoover’s charge that 91.4% of 
the militant Communists in the U.S. are 
of foreign extraction—or are married to 
foreign-born. McCarran holds that “sev- 
erance and destruction of the lifeline of 
communism in the U.S. is an immigra- 
tion problem.” He regards all Com- 
munists as out-and-out enemies of the 
nation. His bill seeks to preserve the 
policy of the present law—that entry by 
aliens is a privilege to be granted only 
from the viewpoint of-the best interests of 
the nation. 

“In the U.S. today,” he said, “there 
are hard-core indigestible blocs who have 
not become integrated into the Ameri- 
can way of life. . . . they are its deadly 
enemies.” 

ee Opponents of the new bill 
seemed to feel that Communists are not 
avowed enemies but merely members of 
a political party entitled to the rights 
and privileges of good citizens. 

The Senate passed the bill by a 
voice vote and the House by an over- 
whelming majority, 206 to 68. When the 
bill goes to President Truman after con- 
ference agreement he is expected to 
veto it. 

The McCarran-Walter group is con- 
fident it has the votes to override a veto 
if all Senators and Representatives were 
present. But with about a third of the 
legislators absent these days on im- 
portant fence-building missions, it looks 
as if the attempt to override might fail. 
In that case the present law will continue 
in effect and a new effort to pass the 
McCarran-Walter measure will be made 
in the next Congress. 


Immigrant’s-eye view 


America’s foreign-born expect an 
early war between the United States and 
Russia. 

That’s the report from Mrs. Edith 
Terry Bremer, national director of the 
American Federation of International In- 
stitutes. 

The average alien wants to become a 
naturalized citizen, “passionately” desires 
security and a home, is extremely saving, 
is a great churchgoer, respects authority 
and is more law-abiding than the average 
American, works hard, prides himself on 
the quality of his work rather than on its 
quantity. 


Baffled. The immigrant is mystified 
by politics, Mrs. Bremer says. He can’t 
understand the difference between Re- 
publicans and Democrats, and he thinks 
our criticism of officials is terrible. 

His main headache, however, is the 
English language. One bewildered immi- 
grant at the Boston Institute summed up 
the problem for his volunteer teacher: 

“You have Mr. and Mrs. and Miss. 
People say ‘good morning, good evening, 
good night.’ I understand these, but what 
does ‘hello’ mean, which everyone says 
all the time?” 
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THE WORLD AND US 


Unhappy anniversary 


Russia-bound. Vast shipments went to 


The formal celebration of im- 
portant birthdays has become a popu- 
lar pastime in Washington. But one 
of these was allowed to go entirely un- 
noticed the other day. It was the 
tenth anniversary of the Master Lend- 
Lease Agreement with Soviet Russia, 
signed at the Department of State on 
June 11, 1942. 

Under the first article of this 
agreement the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion pledged itself “to supply the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics with such defense ar- 
ticles, defense services, and defense 
information as the President of the 
United States of America shall author- 
ize to be transferred or provided.” 

Today nobody likes to recall how 
much was “transferred or provided.” 
But it was enough to build up the 
present king-size Communist threat to 
the United States. 
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It took a long time for our De- 
partment of State to realize that its 
estimates of Soviet friendship for the 
United States were exactly 100% 
wrong. To look through the files of 
the Department of State Bulletin, for 
the war and immediate postwar years, 
is to get a very gloomy impression of 
our diplomatic foresight. 

Thus one notices that on April 
4, 1943, Assistant Secretary of State 
Berle told an audience in Reading, 
Pa., that: “A strong and victorious 
Russia is necessary to the United 
States.” Russia, he said, “will not, in 
our judgment, become the victim of 
any urge to seize great additions to 
her already huge empire.” 

Yet even then, as Mr. Berle ad- 
mitted, plain citizens all over the 
United States were trying to warn the 


United Press 


the USSR under wartime Lend-Lease. 


Administration to watch its step. The 
then Assistant Secretary of State 
poured ridicule on these warnings. He 
called them “lies circulated by trouble- 
makers.” 
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That was the State Department’s 
conclusion even after the collapse of 
Germany. On May 26, 1945, Assistant 
Secretary of State Archibald MacLeish 
delivered a broadcast on “Our For- 
eign Policy” from Washington. In this 
he said: “The vital interests of the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
conflict at no point on the earth’s sur- 
face.” 

x * ¥ 


Now the Secretary of State is 
singing a wholly different tune. Under 
the plea of the Russian menace, Sec- 
retary Acheson and his assistants are 
working feverishly to get Senate rati- 
fication of treaties which will re-arm 
the Germans as our allies against 
Stalin. 

* * 


Assistant Secretaries Berle and 
MacLeish are no longer official spokes- 
men for the Department. They have re- 
tired to well-deserved obscurity. And 
yet we may be grateful to these men, 
and others -who until so recently 
claimed to know all the answers. They 
have demonstrated that if American 
diplomacy is wise today, it was crazy 
ten years ago. Conversely, if it was 
wise then, it is crazy now. 

So those who are anxious—and 
they are many—should go on writing 
pointed letters of inquiry to our fal- 
lible State Department, even at the 
risk of being called “misguided” by 
some cocksure Assistant Secretary 
there. 











“They bear the brunt .. .”’ A wounded front-line fighter is carried from battle in Korea. Many urge extra pay for such men. 


Should combat soldiers get extra pay? 


‘Desk pilots’ and others far from the war zone 


receive compensation for ‘hazards’ 


“The man who meets the enemy on 
the ground, in the mud, heat, snow and 
cold . .. really bears the brunt of the 
dangers, tortures and discomforts of war.” 

With vivid words, Representative 
Overton Brooks (D.-La.) last fortnight 
urged that we give extra pay to our troops 
under fire in Korea. 

“We give extra pay to the topper in 
the lumber camp, the sandhog, the muck- 
er and the explosives expert,” Brooks 
said. “We have long provided additional 
pay for fliers, submariners, divers, para- 
chutists, demolition men and others... . 

“We have failed miserably to make 
comparable provisions for those men .. . 
whose daily life is the most hazardous, 
the most uncomfortable, the least desira- 
ble of any known to man.” 

The Brooks proposal would give 
present and former Korean fighters an 
extra $50 (officers $100) for each month 
in which they served not less than six days 
in a combat unit. The same rate would 
apply to those killed, injured, captured 
or missing in action. 


Even Up. Recognition of the foot 
soldier’s perils also is embodied in a 
bill sponsored by Senators Blair Moody 
(D.-Mich.), A. S. Mike Monroney (D.- 
Okla.) and John J. Sparkman (D.-Ala.). 
But, on the premise that equal sacrifice 
should mean equal pay, they ask the 
same combat pay for officers and enlisted 
men—$45 a month. In a letter to Senator 
Richard B. Russell (D.-Ga.), chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, the 
three said: ; 

“There are now nine separate clas- 
sifications of ‘hazard’ pay in the armed 
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forces. . . . Is there any service more 
hazardous than that of the GI in the fox- 
holes? It seems to us utterly fantastic to 
have a system of pay differential based 
on ‘hazard’ and leave out the men ac- 
tually fighting our war on the grounds.” 

Combat pay proposals were knocked 
out of the recently passed measure that 
boosted servicemen’s pay 4%, allowances 
14% and retirement benefits 4%. 

Senator Russell B. Long (D.-La.) 
argued that present provisions for hazard 
pay—with the doughboy excluded—“have 


Korean War-toll 
Tragic roll. American casualties 


rose to 109,159 in the 101st week 
of the war in Korea. 


Dead — 19,244. 
Killed in action, 17,- 
252; dead of 
wounds, 1,793; oth- 
er known dead, 199. 


Wounded—77,633. 
The survival rate is 





created an anomalous situation which it 
is now our duty to correct.” Long esti- 
mated his proposal would cost approxi- 
mately $100 million. 

Senator Paul H. Douglas (D.-IIl.) 
said the $100 million could be paid and 
another $100 million saved for the tax- 
payers if “excessive payments given those 
who are faced with a very small degree 
of hazard” were eliminated. 

“It is a shameful business,” Douglas 
said, “to have mess officers get extra pay 
because they ride in a copilot’s seat four 
hours a month, when a rifleman... 
in Korea, suffering wounds, hardships 
and even death gets nothing extra.” 

He was scathing of “desk pilots” 
who are taken up in the air on “slush 
rides” in “gravy planes” so that they may 
collect flight pay, and condemned a sys- 
tem that gives a colonel $210 a month 
for flight duty, but only $30 to a private 
for the same duty. 

“Is the life of a second lieutenant 
... or acolonel ... more precious than 
the life of a private?” Douglas asked. 


Aristocrat Abroad. Attacking over- 
seas allowances for officers, Douglas con- 
tended that, except for one or two world 
capitals, the cost of living is less than at 
home. Even after taxes, he said, an Amer- 
ican colonel who is a military attaché in 
London “lives virtually on a scale that 
only 16 persons in the British Isles can 
maintain.” 

Douglas’s money-saving arguments 
were unheeded, but advocates of extra 
pay for foxhole Gls were informed the 
subject would be studied in committee. 

“The presumption was that action 
would be taken promptly,” said Moody, 
Monroney and Sparkman in their letter. 
“Action should be taken before the ad- 
journment of Congress. The issue . . . is 
too urgent to be delayed or put over 
until a subsequent session for any reason 
or pretext. ... The men in the fox- 
holes can’t wait.”—Harry D. WoxL 
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“EATON 2-Speed Axles are 
a must for my jobs” 


“Without the low-gear range of Eaton 


2-Speed Axles, I couldn’t get a load of 


sand out of the pit,” says Mr. Newman. 


| et rock, sand and fill, 
spotlights the pocketbook 
benefits of Eaton 2-Speed Axle 
equipped trucks. 

“Before using Eatons I was 
tearing up ring gears and pinions 
in my trucks and getting bogged 
down,” reports Robert Newman. 

“T heard what Eatons would do 
and now have six GMC trucks all 
equipped with Eaton 2-Speeds. I 
carry bigger loads, make trips 


E ATON 2-SPEED 72:cé AXLES 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 












MORE THAN A MILLION [IN TRUCKS TODAY 
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faster and have no break-down 
troubles. That adds up to more 
earnings from my trucks.” 

The low-gear range of the Eaton 
2-Speed Axle provides a truck 
with greater pulling power and 
maneuverability where the going 
is tough; the high-gear range al- 
lows passenger-car speeds with a 
saving in gas and engine wear. 
Ask your truck dealer for a dem- 
onstration. 
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“We are glad to recommend Eaton 2-Speed 
Axles,’ says Mr. Louis King (left) of King 
Motors, Fort Lauderdale, Fla., to Mr. New- 
man (right). “Fort Lauderdale has a par- 
ticular type of sand — very treacherous with 
no rock base — and Eatons provide the pull 
to get through it,” he adds. 





“In a place like this, | couldn't even get started 
without Eaton 2-Speed Axles,” says Mr. New- 
man. “The low-gear range does the trick by 
providing extra pulling power. Eaton 2-Speeds 
can handle the toughest hauling jobs.” 


“On the highways | make better time, thanks 
to the high-gear range of Eatons,” says Mr. 
Newman, “and with a saving of gas. In dump 


truck work around here everybody has Eatons,” 
he adds. 


Today's traffic muddle can 
be cured only by adequate 
roads. It’s up to you — make 
demands that will be heard. 
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VE TIRE OF CHAMPIONS 


CONSECUTIVE INDIANAPOLIS RACES 
HAVE BEEN WON ON 
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irestone TIRES 


‘THE Indianapolis Race is more 

than a breath-taking spectacle 
of speed; more than a colorful car- 
nival of thrills and chills. It is not 
just a stunt. On the contrary it is 
a practical, torturous test of new 
automotive developments before 
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they are adopted for regular pro- 
duction. Authorities say that 500 
miles on the speedway are equal 
to 50,000 miles of ordinary driving 
- - - 5 years of average service 
crowded into less than 4 hours! 

For many years, every driver in 
the race has bought Firestone Tires, 


TROY RUTTMAN 





because no driver is willing to risk 
his life or chances of victory on 
anything less than the safest tires 
that money can buy. Remember 
that fact the next time you buy 
tires. Protect your life and the lives 
of others by equipping your car 
with a set of new Firestone Tires. 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on Radio or Television Every Monday Evening over NBC 


89.62 M.P.H. 
TOMMY MILTON 
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OVERSEAS WIT 


Paul Reynaud, ex-Premier of 
France now visiting in Mexico, com- 
mented on the French military situa- 
tion in Indochina with the following 
words: “Our officials are in Indochina, 
the soldiers in France, and the materi- 
als of war in the United States.” 

—El Tiempo, Mexico City. 


Recent advertisement by a wom- 
an engineer in the Soviet newspaper 
Evening Moscow: 

“Sleeping accommodations in 
Moscow dormitory, including the use 
of window sill by the side of the bed, 
to be exchanged for similar facilities 
in Odessa.” 

The telling word is “facilities.” 

—Daily Telegraph, London. 


Two boys are playing soldiers in 
a Moscow street and a Russian peasant 
asks: “What are you doing? Playing 
at war?” 

One of the boys answers: “No, 
that game has changed. We’re strug- 
gling for peace now.” 

—Kerempuh, Yugoslavia. 


“Identification of a murdered 
person is made more difficult because 
experience has shown that in such 
cases the victim cannot give informa- 
tion about himself”’—that is what the 
head of a police department replied to 
a question in a debate on police or- 
ganization at a Swiss Cantonal Coun- 
cil meeting. 


“You’re not allowed to remain 
in the country any longer,” the police 
told a foreigner who was traveling 
around in the Soviet Union. 

“Then I'll leave,” he said. 

“Do you have an exit permit?” 
the police asked. 

“Ne 

“Then you can’t leave the coun- 
try. You have twenty-four hours to 
decide. Then you'll be shot!” 

—Arbeiderbladet, Oslo, Norway. 


Nebelspalter, Switzerland 
“What did you say your father was?” 
“Captain of a submarine.” 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

An American, an Englishman, a 
Frenchman and a Russian got ac- 
quainted in Budapest, Hungary, and 
sat down to play cards. It was decided 
that at the beginning of each game, 
each participant would drop a silver 
dollar into a glass, and the winner 
would take all four silver dollars. All 
went well for the first two games. Be- 
fore the third game, however, the Rus- 
sian failed to deposit his dollar. Diplo- 
matically, the Frenchman said: “Gen- 
tlemen, I believe that one silver piece 
is somehow missing.” The Englishman 
added: “True, true. Perhaps one of us 
forgot to contribute.” The American: 
“Well, I certainly deposited my dol- 
lar.” Frenchman: “But so did I.” Eng- 
lishman: “All I know is that I already 
deposited.” Frenchman: “Mon Dieu, I 
simply can’t understand. . . .” 

The Russian, sitting quietly up 
to this point, now gruffly interrupted: 
“If you are quarreling like this, I , 
won’t play with you.” He rose, picked 
up a silver dollar and Jeft the room. 
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Russia builds — 


on slaves’ corpses 


Soviet Russia’s strategic ace may 
be turning into a joker. 

Intelligence reports suggested this 
week that the gigantic “Five Seas” canal 
project—to make a seaport of Moscow 
and an economic whole of European Rus- 
sia—is slowing down. The same might be 
true of other grandiose Red schemes con- 
ceived by the Scientific Research and 
Planning Institute of the USSR. 

This secret brain trust controls the 
entire scientific genius of the Soviet 
Union. It is reportedly working on proj- 
ects as diverse as a “longevity serum” 
(specifically for Stalin) , an atom-powered 
moon rocket and irrigation of the vast 
Uzbek and Turki deserts. 

The Five Seas system is a 20,000- 
mile network of submarine-proof water- 
ways linking the Baltic, Caspian, Black, 
White and Azov Seas. It will harness the 
Dnieper and Don Rivers—to put the 
world’s greatest hydroelectric (and irri- 
gation) development back of the iron and 
coal of the Donetz Basin, Baku’s oil riches 
and the heavy industries of Stalingrad 
and northwestern Russia. 

Deadly Dream. This 200-year-old 
Russian dream has been actively pushed 
since the end of World War II—under 
the direction of captured German engi- 
neers. Slave laborers have died on this 
job by hundreds of thousands—digging 
7.8 cubic yards of earth a day on a diet 
of half a loaf of bread and two bowls of 
soup. But they’ve completed a canal be- 
tween Leningrad and the far northern 
port of Soroka on the White Sea, and an- 
other linking that canal to Moscow and 
the Volga. Nearly ready, say the Soviets, 
are ship channels between the Volga and 
Don rivers and by-passing the Danube 
river delta into the Black Sea. 

But now the supply of slave labor 
is dwindling. Rumania has reportedly 
drained its prison camps. Russia is sup- 
plying construction gangs—so mixed, 
however, that propaganda leaflets circu- 
lated in work camps are printed in 15 
languages. It seemed likely on this show- 
ing that the 1957 target date for complet- 
ing Soviet Russia’s most ambitious 
scheme was at least mighty optimistic. 


Narcotics: 
menace to youth 


Did your boy spend his piggy-bank 
savings this week? What did he buy— 
cocaine or heroin? 

The questions aren’t academic: Drug 
addiction was behind many of last year’s 
66,034 arrests of children under 18. They 
committed every crime from petty pilfer- 
ing to prostitution and murder to buy 
the drug peddler’s filthy wares. Waxey 
Gordon’s ring was grossing over a million 
dollars a year when it was broken up 
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last July. Someone else is making those 
profits today, turning kids into quivering 
hopheads. 

Police in every country are clamping 
down on the vile racket. But they can’t 
hope to win—as long as 333 tons of 
opium can get “lost” in Iran, Siam can 
manufacture 20 tons of smoking opium 
with only three tons officially released, 
Turkey produces 380 tons of the stuff 
one year and reports only ten the next— 
and Bolivia makes no report at all of its 
enormous cocaine output. 

Red Exports. For 24 years, delin- 
quent governments have made a farce of 
international narcotics control. Now the 
United Nations is drafting a new, tougher 
agreement. There’s little hope that it will 
be any more effective in regulating pro- 
duction and export of drugs—with the 





Wide World 
Traffickers. Delinquent governments... 





United Press 


.. - balk U.N. control, supply men like 
Lucky Luciano (top) and Gordon. 


Communists now edging into the crooked 
trade for their own evil purposes. 

The problem is growing. Synthetic 
drugs are being produced in quantity in 
East and West Germany; new drugs, like 
Ethiopia’s chat and the hemp smoking 
that plagues Britain, are spreading ad- 
diction. Paper controls sound good: limit 
production, then set quotas for medical 
use—and the problem’s licked. But it 
doesn’t work that way: Requirements 
are exaggerated and output minimized 
by at least 15 governments—only a few 
of which are Red. 












Be sure this Ray-O-Vac flashlight is in your car. Precision-built. Brilliant, wide-angle beam. 


Each Battery Carries This Guarantee: 
“If your flashlight is damaged by corro- 
sion, leakage or swelling of this battery, 
send it to us with the batteries and we 
will give you FREE a new, comparable 
flashlight with batteries.”’ 

Only genuine Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF 


flashlight batteries are sealed in steel! 


"> NOWALUGH ~ 


xe WHEN YOU NEED IT! 


Power 





You can see and feel the difference. 
Just hold a Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF 
flashlight battery in your hand. 

See how sturdy it looks. . . feel how 
strong and substantial it is . . . because 
it’s sealed in steel. 

And this sealed-in-steel protection 
that only Ray-O-Vac provides means 
these batteries stay fresh for years. 
They’re always ready for any 
emergency. So, get genuine 
Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF flashlight 
batteries that give you... 


1. Steel top =" 
2. Multi-ply insulation 


ee 


3. Steel jacket ——" 
4. Steel DORON wenn =) 
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IN THE FACE OF WORLD TENSION, America is again 
working against time to build up its Air Power. It is not 
for us to say how much Air Power this country should 
have—that is for your military leaders to recommend 
and Congress to decide. We do, however, feel a respon- 
sibility to help you understand the vast complexity of 
modern aircraft manufacture and operation so that you 
may realize why the job at hand takes so long and costs 
so much .. . and why America’s security demands a 
long-range Air Power program in peace as well as war. 


MILITARY HISTORY BEING MADE IN KOREA IN 1951 AS 936 BATTLE-EQUIPPED MARINES LAND AT FRONT LINES BY SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


YOUR MARINE CORPS IS TACKLING A LONG, HARD JOB— 


EXPANDING MARINE AVIATION 


When Japan surrendered in 1945, United 
States Marine Corps aviation had 2,776 
airplanes in service. Five years later, when 
war broke out in Korea, the number had 
dwindled to 687—all the Marines could 
afford to operate on their limited appro- 
priations. 

In the emergency the Marine air arm 
de-mothballed World War II aircraft and 
drew heavily upon its Reserves for man- 
power. 

But, of course, these measures left it far 
short of required strength, for Marine avi- 
ation must perform a wide variety of as- 
signments. Not only does it fly from both 
carriers and land bases, but close opera- 
tion with ground troops has led the Marine 


Corps to pioneer many revolutionary com- 


ground units learning ground maneuvers, 
bat tactics. 


Add to these tasks the operation of night 


For instance, Marine aviation has de- 
veloped under fire a whole new technique 
of airborne assault. As in the illustration 
above, Marines have seized key positions 
in difficult terrain by helicopter shuttle of 
battle-equipped troops. 

Marine aviation has also pioneered and 
brought to a high degree of skill close air 
support of ground troops. Few jobs in fly- 
ing demand greater precision or more con- 
stant practice than this kind of coordi- 
nated air-ground assault. Pilots sometimes 
strafe and fire-bomb within 100 short yards 
of their ground troops! Training is so ex- 
acting that pilots often spend months with 


fighters and reconnaissance planes .. . 
transports for logistic support... plus the 
need to train thousands of skilled air and 
ground crews .. . and you begin to see 
what a tremendously complicated job 
Marine aviation is tackling in just this one 
phase of Air Power. 

To succeed, Marine Corps aviation must 
have a realistic understanding from every 
American citizen of the time factors in- 
volved in Air Power expansion ... and a 
recognition of the hard fact that Air Power 
must be consistently maintained in peace 
if it is to be relied upon to help prevent— 
or meet—the secsiiila emergency of war. 
















LARGE HELICOPTERS, like the big Sikorsky in the rescue scene above, IN AMPHIBIOUS LANDINGS Marine aviation helps soften up 
help Marines to by-pass rugged terrain and save days in moving troops and _ beach defenses, protect the fleet and provide cover for landing 
supplies to front lines and evacuating the wounded. They will supplement craft. Planes like Grumman Panther jets (above) are used for close 
landing craft, in amphibious invasions, to achieve “vertical envelopment”’ air support. The moment inland airfields are secure, staff men, 
of enemy defenses. Manufacturers are expanding production of present aircraft, radar and ground crews move in. Constant practice is 
types and are designing larger and faster ones to meet growing demands. __ needed to achieve efficient coordination with other Marine units. 








aircraft inside and out, from piston and jet planes (like Corsair above) anc 
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MARINE TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT (above: Fairchild R4Q) are used primarily 
to supply combat logistic support to Marine air and ground forces. In emergencies 
they assist by serving with the Military Air Transport Service and the Combat 


Cargo Command. Transport, like other Marine air functions, requires a variety of 


aircraft—as well as pilots and ground crews. Aircraft now’in use include Douglas 


R4Ds and R5Ds, Fairchild R4Qs, Curtiss R5Cs and Sikorsky HRS helicopters. 








GROUND CREWS must know today’s complex PILOT TRAINING is a long process. Combat pilots must learn to fly both piston-engine 

jets. After learning to fly and operate from carriers at Navy 
engine servicing to radar and armament. Above training bases at Pensacola, Fla., and Corpus Christi, Texas, they spend added months of 
they study a Vought Corsair’s hydraulic system, constant practice at Marine Air bases to coordinate their flying skill with ground force tactics, 








ENGINES for varied plane types are basic to success of 
Marine Aviation. It takes years to develop engines like 
Pratt & Whitney Turbo-Wasps above, and more years to 
ut them in full production. Only a sound Air Power 
Policy elimination of “stop and go” planning — can 
assure America of air strength to meet alt emergencies, 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION - EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Pratt & Whitney engines, Hamilton Standard propellers, Chance Vought airplanes and Sikorsky helicopters 
for the United States’ armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 











— simple little box contains a very 
special gift. It holds a prescription 
. «an important aid to better health. 


Each time your physician prescribes 

a medicine for you, you benefit from 

the practical application of that physi- 
ix Be 

cian’s knowledge, and the training and 

skill of your pharmacist. Often, too, 

you benefit from some recent and hard- 
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PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
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won discovery by men of research. 


Because of the continuing advances 
in the field of medicine, there are 
happy endings today to many illnesses 
that would have been real tragedies 
only a few years ago. But although 
these gifts of modern science are now 
available, too many of us neglect to 
take advantage of them in time. 


etroit. Michigan 





New drugs, new skills in diagnosis, 
better methods of treatment are most 
effective in the early stages of illness. 


If you are not feeling well, visit 
your physician and take advantage of 
his professional advice. Don’t wait 
until it is too late to reap the full bene- 
fits of the gifts that medical science 
has brought within your reach. 


Parke, Davis & Company are makers of medicines prescribed by physicians 
and dispensed by pharmacists. Among the more than a thousand products 
bearing the world-famous Parke-Davis label are Antibiotics, Biologicals, 
Chemotherapeutic Agents, Endocrines, Pharmaceutical Preparations, Surgi- 
cal Dressings, and Vitamin Products. If you will ask your physician or your 
pharmacist about their quality, he will tell you that each needs no further 
recommendation than the simple statement: “It is a Parke-Davis product.” 
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The trying years. Teen-age yen for sodas may result in skin and growth problems. 


Why adolescents addle adults 


.Problems are normal when youngsters 


cease to be kids but are not grownups 


“Children,” said the teen-age 
daughter of a Department of Agriculture 
entomologist, “don’t go through adoles- 
cence. It’s their parents who do.” 

Her supper-table remark last week 
unwittingly summarized the opinions of a 
panel of speakers at a scientific meeting 
of the American Academy of Pediatrics, 
held in Washington, D.C. 

“Nineteen out of 20 youngsters we 
see at Johns Hopkins clinics are sent by 
some teacher or parent worried because 
the child isn’t developing ‘normally’,” 
said Dr. Lawson Wilkins, associate pro- 
fessor of pediatrics at the Baltimore uni- 
versity. “There’s a marked variation in 
the time and pattern of adolescence, and 
you shouldn’t expect your child to de- 
velop in the same way as everybody else.” 

Adolescence is a period of tremen- 
dous change, physically and emotionally, 
the pediatricians said. Those changes are 
guided by transitions in the glandular 
system. But that doesn’t mean a dose of 
hormones is called for when a child’s de- 
velopment doesn’t follow what his doting 
parents consider normal. 


Exception and Rule. Actually, 
said Dr. Wilkins, the normal thing in 
adolescence is the abnormality. No two 
youngsters develop alike. Parental worry 
over “growing like other children” he 
called “the tyranny of the norm.” 

In boys, commonest parent concern 
usually falls into two types. The first is 
for the child who is “late” in the spurt of 
growth that marks adolescence. But the 
cause may be genetics—how big his par- 
ents are—and not his glands. “Hormonal 
imbalances are not common and usually 
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cure themselves,” Dr. Wilkins said. 
“Treatment may even be harmful.” 

The other is concern over delayed 
sexual development—usually in boys who 
are too fat. And usually it is the mother 
who is the worried one. 

“Most of the time the fat boy’s sex 
organs are perfectly normal, they’re just 
overshadowed by a pad of fat.” said Dr. 
Joseph A. Johnston of the Henry Ford 
Hospital in Detroit. And the problem of 
fatness almost always exists because the 
youngster eats too much. 

Where “inadequate” sexual develop- 
ment isn’t connected with fatness, Dr. 
Wilkins added, it’s usually just a matter 
of being delayed rather than a hormone 
disturbance. “Four out of five 14- to 15- 
year-olds brought to me are just about to 
change anyhow. 


Danger. “Treating them with hor- 
mones may lead to the psychological scar 
that the patient had to be made into a 
normal man by the doctor. Every case 
should be weighed carefully. The ques- 
tion ought to be asked: Should a boy de- 
velop normally or with needles?” 

In girls, biggest parental worry is 
over irregularity of the menstrual cycle. 
“The cycle is a complex interaction of 
hormone activity,” Dr. Wilkins declared. 
“You ought to expect it to start irregu- 
larly rather than to begin bang! in the 
neat regular pattern it will later become.” 

Acne is another big problem of ad- 
olescence. At the pediatricians’ meeting, 
Dr. George C. Andrews, professor of clin- 
ical dermatology at Columbia University, 
called it a “complicated skin disease in 
which diet, infection, emotions and many 







other factors besides puberty have im- 
portance.” 

Oil glands in the skin overproduce 
and cells lining the openings slough off. 
The consistency of the oil changes, the 
mixture hardens and pores plug up. Ac- 
tion of the air turns the sulfur products 
black—it’s not dirt that does it—and so 
you have a “blackhead.” 

Touching them with fingers or dirty 
nails can bring on infections. Pus-filled 
pimples result. The scars often left by 
acne, Dr. Andrews said, stem from these 
pustules. Infection-controlling antibiotics, 
hormones and X-ray in the hands of 
trained technicians make acne less of a 
bugaboo than it was a decade ago. 

Other factors can influence these 
skin blemishes. One 14-year-old girl got 
over a bad case of acne when her tonsils 
were removed. But washing with soap and 
water three times a day, using pads of 
cotton instead of dirty powder puffs and 
watching what you eat can be of great 
help in acne, the Columbia skin specialist 
said. His diet advice: Cut down on choco- 
late, fatty foods, and excessive use of 
milk, ice cream, eggs and cheese. 

Psychological changes of adolescence 
are as pronounced as the physical 
changes, adds Dr. R. S. Lourie, director 
of psychiatry at Children’s Hospital in 
Washington, D.C. It is a period of work- 
ing over old relationships and attitudes— 
independence, aggression and sex. How 
the adolescent handles them depends on 
how he handled the same things in the 
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Adolescence and sex. Quips Marty 


Link’s cartoon character Emmy Lou: 
“This is a private census group. Do you 
have any boys ... single and under 18?’ 


past. And it’s too late for a father to start 
being a pal with his boy or a mother to 
begin establishing a close tie with her 
daughter. 

It’s an in-between time that is trying 
for the youngster, the physician and par- 
ent, Dr. Lourie said. “Treat him like a 
kid and he wants to be treated like an 
adult; treat him like an adult and he acts 
like a kid.” 





Why did the U.S. pay a man $450,000 
when he owed the Treasury $790,000? 


‘Little’ taxpayers find no such generosity : 


W hat ist to us if taxes rise or fall? 
Thanks to our fortune, we pay none at all. 
—Charles Churchill (1731-1764) 


Jack Udell was luckier than most 
taxpayers. For him, Uncle Sam was ten- 
der of heart and lavish of hand. 

Because of Udell’s health, the Gov- 
ernment didn’t prosecute a $792,094 tax 
case against him. It then paid him $451,- 
559 for running a veterans’ school that 
allegedly falsified its records. 

The curious tax histories of Udell 
and such racketeers as Ralph Capone and 
Jake (Greasy Thumb) Guzik were re- 





lated last week by Senator John J. Wil- 
liams (R.-Del.), the goad of the scandal- 
smudged Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

In 1948 the tax bureau urged crim- 
inal prosecution of Udell, a Delaware 
poultry plant operator, for income tax 
evasion. It asked for $792,094 in taxes 
and penalties for 1942 to 1945. 

Joseph D. Nunan, former Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, became 
Udell’s attorney. Then doctors found that 
Udell suffered from “anxiety” and heart 
disease, said that prosecution would en- 
danger his life. 

The case “has been allowed to gather 
dust” for three years, Williams said. 
“Prosecution has been barred by the stat- 
ute of limitations. . . . The tax deficiency 
remains unpaid. . . . Chances of collec- 
tion are slim. . . . This is the sixth case 
handled by Mr. Nunan and his associ- 
ates . . . and in each instance recom- 
mendations for criminal prosecution have 
been ignored, and proposed taxes total- 
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ing $3.5 million remain uncollected.” 

While his case was being pigeon- 
holed, Udell opened a school in Miami, 
Fla., to teach ex-GIs how to cut meat. 
In 40 months he collected $451,599 from 
the Veterans Administration. 

The VA investigated the school last 
year. Probers said there were erroneous 
billings for instructions supposedly given 
veterans who actually were not in at- 
tendance. In a roll book that “showed 
practically 100% attendance . . . some 
395 erasures and alterations had been 
made to show students present,” the in- 
vestigators’ report stated. 


Jack Udell 


Wide World 
Contrast. Powell, crippled, helped U.S., but his income is questioned. Udell, Guzik and Capone found U.S. generous in tax cases. 


It was not until the case was ex- 
posed by him in the Senate last February 
that any action was taken toward indict- 
ing Udell, Williams charged. 


No Pressure. Williams submitted 
to the Senate the tax record of Ralph 
Capone, brother of the late “Scarface Al” 
Capone, and showed that tax assessments 
of $92,914 against him for the years 
1922 through 1928 have been allowed to 
remain unpaid. “The net result,” said 
Williams, “is that for the past 25 years 
the Government has been financing Ralph 
Capone’s racketeering operation to the 
extent of $93,000.” Capone was indicted 
last January for filing false statements 
with a compromise offer. 

Guzik, treasurer of the old Capone 
syndicate, settled a proposed tax liability 
of $892,283 for $100,000, or 11¢ on the 
dollar, during a period (while he was 
negotiating the Treasury deal) in which 
his reported net income was $249,807. 


Wide World 


In a case involving Al Capone, Guzik, 
Joe Fusco and others, the Government 
accepted an offer of $30,000 to settle a 
$119,367 claim based on failure to pay 
tax on 19,894 half barrels of prohibi- 
tion era beer, Williams disclosed. 

He asserted that officials give this 
explanation for accepting compromise 
offers: Since racketeers keep assets in 
hidden cash or in legitimate businesses 
under fictitious names, it is difficult to 
collect taxes due from them. 

“This,” said Williams, “is hard for 
the average taxpayer to accept in view 
of the manner in which the Treasury De- 
partment forces him to render an accur- 
ate accounting of all financial transac- 
tions.” 

As if to point up Williams’s as- 
sertion, the tax bureau asked the widow 
of John B. Powell, American editor of 
two Shanghai newspapers who lost both 
feet after confinement in a Japanese 
prison, to give information on sources of 


United Press 


Jake Guzik 








United Press 


Ralph Capone 


Powell’s money for certain years. 

Powell spent three years in hospitals. 
From his beds and later from a wheel- 
chair, traveling at his own expense, he 
spurred war bond sales. Newspapermen 
donated about $40,000 to help him. He 
accounted for about half before he died 
in 1947. Now, unless Mrs. Powell can 
prove that the remainder was gift money, 
it might be taxed as income. Many dona- 
tions were anonymous. 

Representative Claude I. Bakewell 
(R.-Mo.) wrote to Internal Revenue Com- 
missioner John B. Dunlap about the 
Powell matter: “It would seem that col- 
lectors could devote their efforts 
. . . to collect vast sums which, through 
connivance, ineptness, and fraud, were 
not collected from liquor dealers, beer 
bottlers, gamblers, and others. . . .” 

The Bureau said it was merely fol- 
lowing the law in the Powell case, added 
that Dunlap had promised “a full and 
sympathetic hearing” to Mrs. Powell. 
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Never pass on curves! Thousands of accidents, costing many lives and huge property loss, 
are caused every year by reckless passing on curves. Drive safely! 


How much do reckless drivers add 
to your auto insurance bill? 


ERE’S one reason State Farm 

Mutual automobile insurance 
rates are so remarkably low. In any 
community, State Farm aims to insure 
only careful drivers. 

This means that the reckless drivers 
in your area—not eligible for State 
Farm membership—do not have to be 
considered in establishing State Farm’s 
rates for your community. 

And this, combined with other 
money-saving State Farm practices, 
makes it sound business for this great 
mutual company to offer all careful 
drivers top-quality protection and 
service at rates which may save you 
many dollars a year. 

If your own careful driving entitles 
you to State Farm’s low-cost, ‘‘careful 
driver’’ insurance, it will pay you to see 
your State Farm agent. Look up‘“‘ State 
Farm”’ in your classified phone book. 


Other benefits of State Farm 
membership 


1. Semi-annual premium payments. 
Wouldn’t it be easier on your budget 
to pay for your automobile insurance 
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in two small payments each year, 
rather than in one lump sum? Ad- 
vanced State Farm billing and book- 
keeping practices make this possible 
for State Farm members—at no in- 
crease in cost. 


2. Mutual benefits. State Farm is a 
mutual company. Savings from low 
claim costs and high operating effi- 
ciency are passed on to members, who 
actually own the company, in the form 
of lower insurance rates. On the other 
hand, State Farm policies are non- 
assessable. You never pay more than 
the established rate for any period. 


3. Fast, fair claim settlement. More 


than 6,500 State Farm agents and 
claim representatives stand ready, day 
or night, to come to your aid in case of 
accident. State Farm cuts red tape— 
pays an average of one claim every 15 
seconds, every working day. 


4. Established leadership. State Farm 
now writes more full-coverage auto- 
mobile insurance than any other com- 
pany, with more than 2,000,000 mem- 
bers in the auto company alone. And 
new applications for State Farm in- 
surance are coming in on an average of 
2,000 every working day! 


Look to State Farm for Life and Fire 
Insurance, too. See your agent! 


State Farm Insurance Companies 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
State Farm Life Insurance Company 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 





ta 
&: 


Home office: Bloomington, Illinois « Branch offices: Berkeley, California + St. Paul, Minnesota 
Lincoln, Nebraska + Marshall, Michigan + Dallas, Texas « Charlottesville, Virginia * Toronto, 
Ontario. * Field claim offices in more than 170 principal cities. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 





A TREMENDOUS EXPANSION IN PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY has taken place in the seven 
postwar years. "Manufacturing capacity expanded one half," says the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Plant expansion has been general, but 
has also been extended to new developments like television, plastics, 


newer synthetic fibers and antibiotics. 


FURNITURE AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT STORES can pick up business by helping promote a 
"home office." Farms and ranches need an office spot for paper work. 
Town families need a business center in the home too. Confer with 
your county home and farm agents on how to promote this business. 


A SUGGESTION TO DRUGSTORES: Sell first-aid kits to farmers. Use of machinery 
is now at a peak on farms, and agricultural colleges warn farmers to 
keep kits in the house and at various locations on the farmstead. 


BUSINESS WILL BE ACTIVE from now until the November election, if the Adminis-— 
tration and-Congress can keep up the boom. An uptrend holds and gets 
votes for politicians in power. The Government will spend billions 
more than it receives from now until the end of the year. Deficit 


spending is a strong inflationary factor. 


RELEASE OF CREDIT CONTROLS is a move to help support lagging business. Mate- 
rials are being released for most types of construction. Manufac-— 
turers are securing larger allotments of metals and there are reports 
that there may be surplus materials in the months ahead. Don't 
overstock; more price congessions are possible. 


FACTORIES EMPLOYED 400,000 FEWER WORKERS for production in mid-April than a 
year earlier, but unemployment remained at a seasonal postwar low of 
1.6 million because of expansion in other lines. Any slack in the 
military build-up would severely jolt the economy. Watch the size of 
appropriations, including foreign aid. 


INSIST THAT YOUR EMPLOYES REGISTER so they can vote. One executive was shocked 
to find that less than one half the company workers had retained 
their citizens' right to vote. Supervisors and department heads were 
as delinquent as the lowest paid workers. 














LOANS ON TIMBERLANDS by an insurance company in Georgia show a growing depen- 
dence on timber as a crop. The practical minimum is 2,000 acres or 
more, under good management. 


WESTERN LAND BOOM: Mountain states prices rose from $9 per acre in 1940 to $23 
in 1950, an increase of 149%. The beef cattle boom was largely 
responsible. New England farm land rose only 76% in the same period. 


Average of all U.S. farm real estate was 106%. 





SELL POOR FARM LAND before the squeeze on farm profits becomes tighter, unless 
you are holding it for other than farm use. But be slow to sell good 
farms. 


A CITY HAS NO AUTHORITY to regulate the area from which its milk is secured. 
Trade barriers have kept milk prices higher than necessary in some 
areas. Illinois University says, "Major attention should be centered 
upon breaking down trade barriers which now prevent the free flow of 


SUGAR PRICES SHOULD HOLD near the 10¢-per-pound retail average. Foreign areas 
supplying the U.S. have more sugar, but the quota was held down to 
support the U.S. sugar industry. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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helps fight off the danger of typhoid 


HEN ariver’s on arampage... 


When a town’s all but drowned 
” by swirling tides of dirty, silt- 
laden, polluted water... that’s 
when people are acutely aware of the 
danger of typhoid. Of the dramatic 
efficiency of their anti-typhoid 
“ground forces” —the sanitary engi- 
neers and “Your Unseen Friend!” 


Come the floods, then portable 
chlorinating units are flown or 
trucked into the stricken area... to 
reinforce the chlorinating apparatus 
already there. 


“King-size” quantities of chlorine 
are fed into the mains. And no 
matter how badly the town’s drink- 
ing water is polluted, it’s soon safe 
and drinkable. 
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As well as being death on the “Red 
Death” (typhoid), chlorine is also 
bad medicine for most metals. 


That’s why vital parts of certain 
control valves in chlorinating equip- 
ment and in the gas cylinders are 
made of Monel, a Nickel alloy. 


Monel’s corrosion resistance keeps 
these valves from failing when 
needed most. Its strength and tough- 
ness prevents damage when valves 
are opened and closed. This Nickel 
alloy protects them from excessive 
wear and scoring. 


For all of Nickel’s importance in 
this and other applications, you 
seldom see it. It’s a giving metal—a 
metal usually intermixed with others 
to give strength, give toughness, and 


When flood waters threaten to pollute the public 
water supply, “king-size” quantities of chlorine — 
are fed into the mains to prevent an outbreak 
of typhoid fever or other water-borne diseases. 


me here’s how “Your Unseen Friend” 


give other special properties. 


That is why Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


For the inquiring mind: Where does 
Nickel come from — who made this 
friendly metal useful, valuable? How 
is it possible to raise tons of ore 
thousands of feet and produce Nickel 
for your ever-expanding world of 
wonders? 

This romance of men, mines, and 
machines, of developing resources, is 
in your free copy of “The Romance 
of Nickel.” Write, The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 743a, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, lnc. 


© 1962, T.1.N. Co. 


a, NA CKKEL voor vomen rien 
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Across the wheat belt last week, 
giant combines were harvesting the larg- 
est crop in our history. As they lum- 
bered over Texas fields and headed north 
to Oklahoma and Kansas, loaded trucks 
were lined up for blocks at grain eleva- 
tors. The Department of Agriculture pre- 
dicted a 1,060,000,000-bushel crop. (This 
will beat 1947’s previous all-time high by 
nearly 2 million bushels.) 

Like a transfusion in the nation’s 
bloodstream, the flood of grain moved 
from field to elevator, then by train and 
truck to flour mills. It left behind it new 

life in the country’s “wheat towns,” where 
| either prosperity or depression comes 
with the summer harvest. 


| In Frederick, Okla. (pop. 5,467), 


near the Texas-Oklahoma border in the 
broad Red River Valley, the harvest was 
in full swing. Delayed two weeks by rain, 
the combines moved into 197,000 acres of 





Kansas Industrial Development Commission 


Money crop. Acres of ripened wheat 
produce the lifeblood of “wheat towns.” 


Golden harvest of the Midwest: 


life or death for the “wheat towns’ 
Prosperity for business depends on a good crop 


wheat in Tillman County, where Wayne 
Liles, county farm agent, predicted a 
yield of 2.5 million bushels—worth more 
than $5.3 million. 


Ups and Downs. That was fine for 
Frederick’s residents. With no local in- 
dustry to bring in money, the town’s busi- 
ness barometer rises and falls with wheat 
production in the spring, cotton produc- 
tion in the fall. First to feel the good or 
the bad are the stores where farmers do 
their buying. But many other businesses 
are affected. 

Restaurant owner T. J. Burns cited 
his own example: “A good harvest means 
good business, and I'll be able to redec- 
orate the restaurant this fall.” 

What was good news for Burns was 
good news for many another Frederick 
business firm: the painters and paper- 
hangers who will do Burns’s redecorat- 
ing, the stores selling paint and wallpa- 
per, the stores where the painters and 
paperhangers buy food and clothing. 

Wheat money—or the lack of it— 
shows up in unexpected places. 

“People start cutting down on their 
use of electricity and water when there is 
a bad harvest,” said Frederick’s Mayor 
Allen Byrn. Profits from the city-owned 
utility company run the local govern- 
ment—there is no city property tax—so 
street maintenance and the other city 
services suffer. Even the elaborateness of 
funerals depends on the yield of the 
wheat fields around the town. 

Frederick’s citizens are as sensitive 
to crop reports and weather conditions as 
the wheat pits in Chicago’s grain ex- 
change. Last month, when cloudy skies 
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threatened the harvest, the town’s busi- 
ness life slowed down as_ residents 
watched for the sun. 

In the interim, the Chamber of Com- 
merce sponsored a Wheat Princess beauty 
pageant with Chamber manager Cecil 
Black as emcee. The winner, 18-year-old 
Charlotte Pace, went on to a national 
Wheat Queen contest in Wichita Falls, 
Tex. 

Black is glad to beat the drum for 
Frederick’s wheat and cotton business. 
But he wants more than field crops to 
keep business good in Frederick. “We 
need some industry payrolls to level off 
the boom and bust of wheat and cotton,” 
he says. “There isn’t a business in town 
now that doesn’t depend entirely on ag- 
ricultural conditions.” 

Suggested industries: a pottery plant 
using local deposits of top-quality clay, a 
fertilizer plant, possibly re-establishment 
of a flying base where the Army trained 
B-25 pilots during World War II. 

Black has the backing of local busi- 
nessmen. Oklahoma’s state industrial sur- 
vey service has helped out, too, but so far 
nothing has turned up. 


Cows or Wheat? County agent 
Liles thinks the problem can be partly 
solved by more diversified farming. “At 
present 87% of the Tillman County farm 
income is from field crops, and only 13% 
from livestock,” he explained. “There 
ought to be more livestock raising to 
cushion the effects of dry years, but it’s 
hard to get a farmer to make pasture out 
of land that gives wheat yields of $50 an 
acre in good years.” 

Business is good in Frederick this 
year. Despite rising expenses, farmers 
are still spending freely on necessities 
and some luxuries. With a reasonably 
good wheat harvest and good cotton pros- 
pects, money is moving steadily from 
farm to town. Until another drought 
comes along, Frederick and America’s 
other wheat towns are riding high. 





Wide World 


Prairie monsters. Lumbering combines travel north with the harvest 
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me A Thrill 


om You Must on can tell you what . high dive 
far feels like—you have to try it yourself. 

Experience! Nobody can tell you how great a new 
rent Dual-Range* Pontiac is, either — you 
mt must get behind the wheel and drive 





arm it yourself! Why not give yourself this 
3% 
oan = : ? 
sewe spectacular driving experience? 
; to 
it’s 
out 


ities 
ably 
yTOS- 


x ED Fr | Ve THE WONDERFUL NEW 
: Pontiae 


ners 
ica’s IT’S A SPECTACULAR DUAL-RANGE PERFORMER! 





*Optional at extra cost. Equipment, accessories and 
trim illustrated are subject to change without notice, 


DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR YOU CAN’T BEAT A PONTIAC! 
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rvest. PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Main Street Merchant 


Beware of Too-Easy Terms. 
You can help yourself and your coun- 
try by not letting the recent relaxation 
of Regulation W put you in a danger- 
ous credit position. If you are an auto 
dealer remember that extension of 
three- or four-year credit will leave 
your customers paying for 1952 models 
when you'd like to be selling them °54s 
or 55s. General Motors Acceptance 
Corp., one of the largest auto financing 
companies, is reminding the public 
that these “easy terms” are “very hard 
terms indeed.” Buying a car at one 
third down with 36 months to pay can 
mean that the first 104 payments will 
go for finance and insurance charges. 
... One sensible result of the relaxa- 
tion of credit controls is the stimula- 
tion of refinancing to put the consumer 
in better financial shape. If, for exam- 
ple, he had paid $71 monthly for three 
months on a 1952 car, he might re- 
finance the balance over 21 months, 
cut payments to an easier-to-carry $55. 


Home-Buyer’s Guide. “What 
proportion of my income should I tie 
up in a house?” Real estate men and 
bankers hear this question every day, 
usually can only answer that “the situ- 
ation differs with every family.” Or 
they proffer an oversimplified rule-of- 
thumb: Don’t spend more per month 
on housing than one week’s pay, or 
25% of your income. Now the New 
York Life Insurance Co. has come up 
with a more realistic guide, based up- 
on analysis of what different income 
groups actually spent (see chart). It 
found that, at lower income levels, 
30% is more realistic; at higher levels, 


11% or 12%. To find out what you 
spend for housing, New York Life says 
you should lump with annual mort- 
gage payments such housing costs as 
fire insurance, realty taxes, estimated 
heat and water bills, repairs and dec- 
orations. .. . Builders were pretty well 
satisfied with last Monday’s change 
in Regulation X. Sample down-pay- 
ment reductions: $9,000 house, from 
$1,350 to $1.200; $15,000 house, from 
$4,200 to $3,700; $20,000 house, from 
$8,200 to $6,450; houses under $7,000, 
5% instead of 10%. Vets still need 
less than non-vets. 


New Idea Department. Why 
not sell socks in grocery stores? Men’s 
and children’s socks were recently of- 
fered by several medium-sized food 
markets, apparently on the theory that 
women shoppers would rather buy new 
socks than darn old ones. The socks 
brought each store $20-a-week gross 
per square foot of display space. 


Opportunity Knocks. Restau- 
rant men are finding a growing market 
for “take home” dinners. Major fac- 
tor: Many people prefer to stay at 
home and watch TV while eating; they 
escape tipping and can get a break 
from cooking without hiring a baby 
sitter. .. . The banking trend toward 
higher interest is causing major trou- 
ble among banks in small towns. 
Most don’t have the staff to find out 
whether they can afford higher rates. 
But aid is in sight: The American 
Bankers Association is starting a na- 
tional savings analysis survey, intends 
to give results to 11,240 smaller banks. 


Home costs... are yours average ? 


Gross annual 
income 


$3,000 .... 


Percentage of 
gross income 


. 30.0-317 

. 25.0-27.5 

. 22.0-25.0 

. . 20.0-25.0 

. 17.9-207 

.. 16.9-19.4 

.. 167-189 

.. 16.0-18.0 

. .. 13.3-16.0 
m..-- 94-124 


Pathfinder from New York Life Insurance Co. data 


Guide. To figure your “annual home cost,” total your yearly expenses for 
paying off mortgage, real estate taxes, fire insurance, heat, water and repairs. 





Real estate taxes 
can be fair 


“IT don’t mind paying my real es- 
tate taxes if everyone else carries his 
fair share of the load. 

“But when the assessor has the nerve 
to value my house at $5,000 and Jack 
Jones’s at $3,000 when his is bigger than 
mine—well, that makes me see red! If 
the assessor wasn’t crooked, Jones would 
be paying more taxes than me, not less!” 

How many times have you griped 
like this? Or heard your neighbor gripe? 

Chances are good that the assessor, 
whether politically appointed or a civil 


Raw deal? 


Are your realty taxes unfair? 
If so, you,can do something about it. 
First, try to get your local assessor to 
revalue your property. If that fails, 
bring the subject of a community-wide 
professional appraisal before your lo- 
cal government. If necessary, stir up 
service club and civic organization 





pressure. 

Professional revaluation probably 
won't cost your town more than $2 
per resident. It should be done once 
every ten years; otherwise, community 
growth and inflation may give you 
back your same old problems. 


servant, isn’t a crook at all. He’s just 
overworked and underpaid. (In many 
towns, the assessor works part-time, earns 
only $50 to $600 a year.) Overwhelmed 
by his problems, he’s given up trying to 
rejigger property values; it may make 
him one friend, but can lose him six. 

Wrong Side? Hence you often find 
a new $10,000 home carrying a $7,000 
assessment while an older, better-built 
dwelling gets by with only $3,000. A 
broken-down house by the tracks may be 
taxed as much as an improved house of 
the same size in the best part of town. 

Farms may be assessed at $125 an 
acre, while across the road similar farms 
are valued at only $85. In one extreme 
case, local assessors valued “swampy” 
land at $10 an acre, yet the developer was 
able to sell some of this “swamp” in 100- 
foot lots—at $4,000 apiece. 

To correct such inequities (and to 
avoid having the town angry at the as- 
sessor), there is something any com- 
munity can do: Call in a professional ap- 
praiser to set fair values on properties, 
letting chips fall where they may. 

By last week, enough -towns and 
cities were doing that to make profes- 
sional tax appraising a fair-to-thriving 
business for nearly 300 firms. Today they 
appraise close to 10% of the real estate 
in America. Cleveland’s J. M. Clemin- 
shaw Co., biggest in the field, has 100 
skilled appraisers out on 27 jobs, re 
valuing $10 million in property a day in 
towns of varying size from Iowa City, 
Iowa (pop. 27,212), to Orchard Park, 
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N. Y. (pop. 2,054). Similarly, in Iowa, 





the Doane Agricultural Service is revalu- 

ing an entire county. Doane handles 5,000 

farm appraisals a year, also conducts | 

schools for assessors so they can maintain 

a fair program after equalization. 
o The professionals don’t miss much. 
lis I an 

They measure and sketch every building, 
a look for bad as well as good features. 
k Is the house insulated? Are the floors 
on sagging? Does it have a fireplace? Is 
Tf it worth more than its looks would indi- 
ld cate? In Newport, R. I., for example, 
7 the professionals discovered that an old | 
wt house assessed at $8,300 had been re- | 
- modeled on the sly to yield $10,000 a | 
pi year from rentals. 
val Factory Detectives. For the local | 


assessor, setting fair value on complex 
industrial property is a major headache. 
But not for Cleminshaw’s engineering- 
trained sleuths. Often, they can discover 
a single undervalued installation whose 
reappraisal will pay for the entire cost 
of the survey. In one city, a source of 
$125,000 in annual tax revenues had been 
completely overlooked: the underground 
pipes, wires, conduits and cables of the 
local utility. | 
Often, a revaluation survey helps 
the little man. In Spencer, Iowa (pop. 
7,446), two thirds of the home owners 
saved an average $20 each in taxes after 
reappraisal showed they had been pick- 
| ing up about 30% of the tax tab for the 
business section. But it doesn’t always 


























happen this way: In Columbus, Ohio, = 
assessed values of commercial property — 
~ dropped in comparison to residential | Fi 
any property. ; 5 
anes “Every case differs,” says L. J. Clem- / ‘ 
anil inshaw. “We never can predict exactly > 
~ where the inequalities will be found. But ¢ 
ake we do know this: In the average com- . 
munity, seven out of ten properties are G ; 
cad incorrectly valued. Usually about half 
000 at —" and 20% substantially 
; undertaxed.’ 
“a | Gosh ... I've been going since early morn but the results were 
ie ; = | worth it. First, there was that furniture house. We figured how 
of I | they could save money by routing a different way. Then—a 
wn. building materials firm where we discussed their present lease 
an and a possible new location. Following that came a call from 
rms | a paper company who wanted help on getting an industry 
eme track built. Then a floor covering concern that had a packing 
py” and loading problem. Our container engineers are helping 
was out on that. 
100- Let's see—what else? Oh, yes, that new manufacturing firm 
| that needed a line of rates for moving its products to consum- 
1 to a ing areas. Also a woolen mill in connection with L. C. L. service, 
o and so on. 
om- . . . 
Se | 
ties, | That gives you an idea as to how the varied experience of our 
, freight representatives can be helpful to you. Call on your 
and | : nearest U. P. freight man at any time. He's there to assist and 
rfes- advise you. we 
ving a 
they 2A ; 
: | Be Saewtite -Etjo Uni Feit’ | 
n- , 
_ £2 Soci -Ebup linn faite” | 
Stan Fine for Pathfinder | ee 
| yi “Whaddaya think, Smith? Think the ref | (Offices in 70 cities throughout the U. S. A.) i 
City, | shoulda stopped the fight like he did or a seni alias cilities ‘s 
ark, | —oh, you weren’t watching, were you?” TE | RM A ee Ae EE a ee 
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High fidelity for the living room: 
bass fiddles and cymbals and all 


Music’s newest gadgets outgrow the hobby stage 


The gentleman from Richmond, 
Ind., was irked. He had come 234 miles 
to Chicago in search of something he had 
thought it would be easy to buy. All he 
wanted was a radio-phonograph—a really 
good one. 

“I’m sorry,” a salesclerk told him, in 
one of the nation’s largest department 
stores, “I don’t have a thing to show you. 
They don’t seem to be making them any 
more. All we have are TV combinations.” 
The gentleman from Indiana observed 
wryly that the TV combinations looked a 
good deal better than they sounded. Then 
he put his $1,000 back in his pocket and 
went home. 


Slightly Previous. That was in De- 
cember 1950. The Hoosier music-lover’s 
trouble was simply that he had come to 
Chicago a year and a half too soon. 

Last fortnight a tremendous shrill- 
ing of fiddles, a tinkling of triangles and 
a thunderous booming of bass drums 
burst forth over Michigan Boulevard. It 
sounded like a convention of several 
dozen full-size symphony orchestras and 
brass bands, but it wasn’t. It was the 
Great Lakes area’s first Audio Fair, put 
on in the Hotel Conrad Hilton by 60 mak- 
ers and exhibitors of custom home music 
equipment, better known to a growing 
horde of hobbyists and music-lovers sim- 
ply as “high fidelity.” 

The department store clerk had been 
wrong. Someone still was making radio 
phonographs—and fantastically _ better 
than in pre-TV days. To some of the Chi- 
cagoans (admission-counters tallied 9,300 
in two days) who crowded into the Hil- 
ton’s three Fair floors, “hi-fi” was old 


wae ncennemasersecteccote 


stuff. Since 1948, hobbyists with a smat- 
tering of electronic know-how have been 
mail-ordering separate record players, 
audio amplifiers, radio tuners and loud- 
speakers and mounting the assemblies 
themselves. More recently, however, on 
the East and West Coasts, the enthusiasm 
has spread enormously among music-lov- 
ing laymen, people who wouldn’t know 
one end of a soldering iron from the 
other. 


The appeal was double. For one 
thing, the semiprofessional custom com- 
ponents deliver, from records or FM 
radio, virtually the full, undistorted tone 
range of the original music, instead of 
cutting off most of the deep bass and high 
treble as commercial models do. Also, 
they are sold at net prices (40% less 
than list). 

As a result there are now something 
like a half-million music-loving Ameri- 
cans with hi-fi sets (some call them 
“rigs,” professional style) in their homes. 
A quarterly nontechnical magazine called 
High Fidelity is published for them and, 
within the last year, two how-to-do-it 
books have been written as well. 

It is significant that most of the Chi- 
cago Fair visitors were obviously music- 
minded and not gadgeteers, but few of 


——— Amplifier 


Loud speaker 


Pathfinder-Shrader Mfg. Co. 


For golden ears. A semiprofessional set like this, minus cabinet, costs $210. 


Pathfinder-United Press 


Hi-fi, come to the Fair! Allied Radio’s exhibit of high-fidelity components was a musical treasure house for Chicagoans. 
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them showed misgivings about installing 
the equipment. As illustrated in exhibits, 
the principle was simple: The record 
player’s tone-cartridge or the radio tuner 
picked up the music, fed it into the am- 
plifier. This beefed up their tiny electric 
impulses a millionfold and fed them, in 
turn, to the loudspeaker (or loudspeak- 
ers: some elaborate acoustic cabinets at 
the Fair mounted four, each handling a 
different tone range). Nearly all the hi-fi 
dealers furnish connecting cables ready 
to plug in. 


Hi-fi in Showrooms. Equally sig- 
nificant was the fact that two major radio 
manufacturers had decided to go into the 
hi-fi components business in a big way— 
Stromberg-Carlson and _ Hallicrafters. 
Both, as a matter of fact, had made ef- 
forts in the past to put a modicum of 
high fidelity into commercial sets. Halli- 
crafters tried selling a wide-range tuner- 
amplifier combination in 1938, another in 
1946. Stromberg had marketed the first 
acoustically correct speaker cabinet, its 
famous “labyrinth,” and had put out the 
first coaxial two-unit treble-bass loud- 
speaker. 

Their trouble, says Stromberg adver- 
tising man F. W. Haupt, was that they 
were ahead of their time. The American 
public’s present yen for good music at 
home simply hadn’t developed. Now 
things are different. W. J. Halligan Jr., 
Hallicrafters sales executive, discovered 
last year that customers were buying 
their multiband receiver model SX62 not 
for its shortwave, but for its good audio 
quality. 

Hence, at the Fair, Hallicrafters 
exhibited a precision FM-AM tuner and 
a wide-range distortionless amplifier, to 
sell together at about $200. Stromberg 
offered a variety of “packages,” ranging 
from about $500 (tuner, amplifier, rec- 
ord-player, speaker, unfinished cabinets) 
to $750 (all cabineted). A TV tube and 
tuner were optional additions. 


Wide Range. Smaller manufactur- 
ers offered more variety. There were 38 
different amplifiers shown, ranging from 
$35 to $229. Speakers were priced from 
$17 to $750. Other components showed 
similar price variety. Noteworthy was a 
sizable invasion of reasonably priced Brit- 
ish components, like the excellent Gar- 
rard record players ($24 and $39) and 


Wharfedale speakers ($17 to $150). An ’ 


enthusiast willing to do some home cabi- 
net-carpentry could furnish himself with 
an excellent rig for about $175. 

Most hi-fi sales have been handled 
thus far by radio parts wholesalers, like 
Chicago’s Newark Electric Co. and Allied 
Radio Corp. However, there are in coastal 
cities more and more shops devoted solely 
to installing home music systems. To in- 
troduce hi-fi to golden-eared people out- 
side large cities, one alert manufacturer, 
Electro-Voice (Buchanan, Mich.) has 
bought a 38-foot trailer, fitted it as a 
sound room, and is sending it on a nation- 
wide tour. High fidelity may reach your 
town any day now.—JOHN CONLY 
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TO BRING YOU 


and the rest of the nation the things 
you need...when you need them... 





And this multibillion-dollar aid 
to national defense has been paid for 
with railroad money — not tax money! 


Association oF AMERICAN RaiLRoaps 


~ 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC, 
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FULL DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
|. . FASTER FIGUREWORK 


Vitally needed on every level of our economy—fast, accurate figure- 
work is the spark plug that helps keep our defense machinery hum- 
ming—and growing. 

The Remington Rand Electric Adding Machine gives you this 
essential speed and accuracy — plus economy. It offsets personnel 
shortages and increased figuring loads with completely electrified 
feature keys that step up figure production. It gives you lightning- 
fast addition, listing, subtraction and multiplication. And you get the 

| simplified 10 key keyboard too—a real time saver in personnel train- 
| ing. Send for details today on how you can save time—and money— 
| 
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with the Remington Rand electric adding machine. 








Yount ...wir THE REMINGTON RAND 


ELECTRIC ADDING MACHINE 

















Room 2201, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send complete details on the Electric Adding Machine. 
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A ladies’ story 





about plumbers 


Nine times out of ten, the man of 
the house is at the office when the drain 
clogs. Or he’s playing golf when the 
washing machine breaks down or water 
bursts from a cellar pipe. 

So it’s the lady of the house who 
must deal with the plumber. 

Last week a panel of five ladies, 
editors of leading women’s magazines, 
told convening master plumbers in At- 
lantic City, N. J., that the relationship 
had not been a happy one. The distaff 
complaints: 

ee The plumber seldom arrives 
when he says he will. 

e @ He often looks dirty, gets your 





Follette, Wall Street Journa 

“You'll be interested in this bill from the 

plumber—labor, $7.50, parts, $2.45, time 
spent listening to you, $11.50.” 


home dirty and leaves his dirty tools 
sitting in your living room. 

e @ He frequently won't tell you just 
how much the job will cost. (“How 
would you feel if you want to get a new 
suit of clothes and the salesman said, 
‘Well, I don’t know, it may cost some- 
where between $50 and $200°?”) 

The editors’ conclusion: The plumb- 
er should brush up on his public rela- 
tions. A phone call could ward off an- 
noyance when he’s late. And, to sell more 
sinks, appliances and tubs, he should 
clean up himself and his often messy 
shop and hire more women to handle 


“sales. Tubs should be displayed against 


a background of pretty ruffled curtains, 
not in crates. 

Elephant’s Memory. Sometimes 
even a reminder that some plumbers 
never forget their tools will help. One 
Montgomery, Ala., plumber makes that 
the theme of his newspaper and radio ad- 
vertising: “Plumbing on wheels . .. ONE 
TRIP.” 

To help cut his on-the-job time 
(costly since plumbers earn up to $3 an 
hour), many manufacturers are bringing 
out shortcuts for appliance installation, 
especially garbage disposers. At Atlantic 
City, General Electric previewed an elec- 
tric boring tool to modify an old 14-inch 
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drain for a Disposall in a few minutes. 
And In-Sink-Erator Manufacturing Co. 
showed a completely new plumbing aid: 
a garbage grinder which telescopes to fit 
any drain. Installation is quicker, and the 
plumber need not stock several sizes. 


Sins, debts 


or trespasses? 


“The word ‘sin’,” said Dr. Her- 
mann N. Morse, newly elected moderator 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
“calls attention to the basic human need 
of forgiveness. ‘Debts’ today tends to 
have a commercial meaning.” 

Moderator Morse had just returned 
from the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. (Northern 
body of Presbyterians). At the New York 
meeting the Presbytery of Nebraska City, 
Neb., had introduced a_ controversial 
“overture” to change the wording of the 
1,900-year-old Lord’s Prayer. 

The proposed wording: 

“Forgive us our sins as we forgive 
those who sin against us.” 

The present wording: 

“Forgive us our debts, as we for- 
give our debtors.” This comes from the 
King James version (A.D. 1611) and is 
used by many Protestants. 

(Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, 
Lutherans and others hold to the still- 
earlier “And forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive those who trespass against 
us.” ) 

Double Translation. Confusion 
over the meaning of the phrase is due to 
translation from the original Aramaic, 
spoken by Jesus, to Greek and Latin, and 
finally to English. Matthew 6:12 in the 
King James version is based on the Greek 
word opheilemata (debts). 

The Aramaic word “debt,” according 
to the Rev. Patrick Skehan, professor of 
Semitic and Egyptian languages at Wash- 
ington’s Catholic University, means sin 
in present-day English, does not mean 
commercial debt. 

First objections to the change came 
at the New York meeting. “Why this 
silly tampering with the Lord’s Prayer?” 
asked the Rev. Dr. Alexander Mackie of 
Philadelphia. “Hasn’t the General As- 
sembly anything more important to con- 
sider? As a Republican I consider it a 
serious invasion of private rights to tell 
me how to pray.” 

Meanwhile, the General Assembly 
appointed a three-man committee to work 
with various denominations within the 
National Council of Churches “to revise 
the wording of the Lord’s Prayer as used 
in public worship.” 

No decision is expected before the 
Council’s fall meeting when the com- 
mittee’s report will be published, al- 
though Dr. Morse hopes a compromise 
can be reached so that eventually all 
churches will use the same form. 

“But,” he said, “it may not come to 
pass in our lifetime.” 
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Samus seit stiight thy | 


No Thanafor of; aggage | 


TRAL, L WA yd (9 operates more 
Thru-Buses than any other 
bus system in America! 


SAVE YOUR MONEY! Trailways’ low fares 


| are 20-25% under those of cheapest 
| trains! Go Thru-Liner for less than 


the cost of driving your own car! 


| SAVE YOUR NERVES! Skip the strain of 


driving in traffic, the nuisance of fixing 
““flats’’. Records show motoring fatigue 
threatens your safety! 


RIDE IN AIR-CONDITIONED COMFORT! The air 
in your Thru-Liner is cool, clean and 


fresh no matter what the temperature is ° 


outside. Real easy-chair comfort on 
foam-rubber seats with reclining backs. 


HEART-OF-TOWN ARRIVALS! Save time, trou- 
ble, taxi-fares. Terminals near hotels, 
stores, theatres! 


TRAILWAYS * 2 
THRU-LIVERS 
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UNMATCHED SAFETY! Trailways’ outstand- 
ing safety record shows fewer accidents 
than any inter-city bus system. Many 
Trailways drivers have driven over 
1,500,000 accident-free miles. 


77 ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 
atranged by travel expertc! 


There’s a TRAILWAYS Pleasure-Planned 
TOUR to every vacation area in America... 
to fit any budget, any requirements! 
They include all transportation, taxes, hotel 
accommodations, sight-seeing. Call your 
local TRAILWAYS agent, or write direct to 
National Trailways Bus System, .108 N. 
State St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


TRAILWAYS, Dept. P-62, 108 H. State St, Chicage, i 


1 am interested in « [—) trip [[] Expense Paid Tour 
(check one) 
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Fisherman’s luck. A husky largemouth bass takes the count after a hard battle. 


He knows where the bass are biting 
Fly-designer Lee Wulff is a scientific angler 


who has a new way of making flies 


Lee Wulff, a genial six-footer with 
dark wavy hair, is a fisherman’s fisher- 
man. Clad in waders and a woolen shirt, 
he looks as if he had just stepped out 
of a fishing tackle advertisement. Put a 
fly rod in his hand and he is sharper 
than a No. 6 hook—and one of the best 
anglers in the business. 

Alaska-born and California-educated 
(Leland Stanford University) Wulff de- 
cided years ago “that if there was such a 
thing as an All-American in angling I 
would try to be that.” 


Bad news for hungry bass 


Lee Wulff (right) shows how easy 
it is to make your own plugs with his 
kit. First you glue the plastic-imbedded 
hook (left) to the body. Then (center) 


He made it with plenty of spare, won 
a spot in the Sportsmen’s Club of Amer- 
ica’s Fishing Hall of Fame. He was the 
star of the first International Tuna Tour- 
nament (1937), boating two of the five 
fish caught. 

He originated the use of hair and 
bucktail in dry flies with his White Wulff 
and the Grey Wulff patterns, now widely 
used by trout fishermen. He pioneered in 
the use of light rods for big fish, got the 
average for Atlantic salmon rods down 
from 14 feet to 9 or 9% feet. Between 


glue fiber to the underside of the plug. 
Finally apply two lacquer dots for eyes 
and as soon as they dry you are ready 





fishing dates, Wulff writes (magazine 
articles, four books), takes movies (20 
films including several on hunting sub. 
jects), lectures, flies his own plane (1,500 
hours since 1947), runs a $30-a-day fish- 
ing camp in Newfoundland, and manu- 
factures flies and lures. 

Wulff and his company (Form-A- 
Lure) are based at Shushan, N.Y. (pop. 
250), where the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont descend to good fishing in the Hud- 
son Valley’s Battenkill. Wulff confesses 
his approach to fishing is unorthodox but 
practical; in making lures it’s the same. 


Lures on the Spot. He has dis- 
carded the old, laborious method of mak- 
ing flies with thread, devising a new, 
patented process for making them from 
plastic bodies molded to hump-shanked 
hooks. Some come ready for use; some 
come in kits which any angler can as- 
semble in ten minutes. 

Form-A-Lure sold 200,000 flies or 
their makings last year, expects to do bet- 
ter this year because Wulff has added a 
new bass bug kit (see below). 

In Wulff’s book, bass rank as very 
fine gamefish. “They hit hard,” he says, 
“and fight as if they really were mad in- 
stead of merely trying to get away.” 
Wulff prefers the smallmouth bass to its 
heavier cousin, the largemouth, because, 
as any farm pond angler knows, it’s 
scrappier. Last week as the annual small- 
mouth offensive got under way, Wulff of- 
fered some advice on how to hook them. 

Where the waters are hard fished 
smaller lures tend to do better than 
large ones. Where fish are wary, fine 
leaders or lines will fool them more often. 

“When a bass strikes a minnow it 
will give it a shake or two, then make a 
short run before taking time to turn the 
bait to swallow it. If the fisherman strikes 
as soon as he feels the bass he will almost 
always miss the fish. He should allow the 
fish to make that first run and allow time 
to swallow the bait. The time to strike is 
when the fish starts off a second time 
after his dinner’s down.” 


‘ 


Alfred A. De Lardi 
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Mohammedans build a mosque and 
Islamic Institute in Washington 


Foes of communism hope for better understanding 


Despite the noon rush hour, the 
taxi driver slowed down to watch a busy 
construction crew. 

“It sure is a beautiful building,” he 
said. “I guess it’s some kind of foreign 
church.” 

The taxi driver was admiring the 
first Arabic-style mosque in the Western 
Hemisphere, currently under construc- 
tion on Massachusetts Avenue in Wash- 
ington’s swankiest diplomatic neighbor- 
hood. A_ delicate-looking structure of 
whitish-blue Alabama limestone (designs 
were shipped over from Egypt but cer- 
amic castings were made in this coun- 
try), the mosque’s exterior was nearing 
completion. 

The inside was still bare, but build- 
ing plans call for intricate mosaics, col- 
ored tile along the lower parts of the 
walls up to the windows, and highly or- 
namental plaster relief work painted in 
primary colors reaching to the ceiling. 
Along the walls will be inscriptions from 
the Koran. 

From a slender 160-foot minaret 
(tower) will come the five daily calls 
to prayer—but like many of the big 
mosques in Cairo and Bagdad, a record 
played through a public-address system 
may substitute for the traditional muezzin 
who calls the faithful to prayer in 
mosques throughout the Moslem world. 


Visitors Welcome. To millions of 
Americans who have never seen a Mo- 
hammedan house of worship, the doors of 
the Washington mosque will be wide 
open: Even during services, non-Moham- 
medans will be permitted to watch the 
worshippers from the rear of the build- 
ing. At any other time non-Moslem sight- 
seers (several hundred thousand are ex- 
pected annually) may visit every part. 
There may be surprises in store for those 
unacquainted with Moslem religious cus- 
toms: Instead of pews, Mohammedans 
use prayer rugs (imported from Iran) for 
services; there will be neither seats nor 
any kind of music. Visitors—Christian 
and Moslem alike—must take off their 
shoes before entering. The reason is sani- 
tary; not the tiniest bit of mud or dirt 
may soil the House of Allah. At first, wor- 
shippers and sightseers will enter in their 
stockinged feet, but later on slippers may 
be supplied. Most worshippers will attend 
in business suits, even on Friday, Islam’s 
equivalent of Christian Sunday, when the 
imam (priest) delivers a sermon during 
services. 

The mosque proper is only a part 
of the building now under construction. 
One of the wings will contain an Islamic 
Institute—the first in the Western hem- 
isphere. To head it, Egypt (the prime 
mover of the entire project) sent Dr. 
Mahmoud Hoballah, professor of ethics 
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and psychology from Cairo’s Alazhar 
University. Already he is planning lec- 
tures on Moslem ethics, theology, history 
and cultural development. Moslem and 
non-Moslem students alike can take these 
courses, and the public will have free ac- 
cess to the extensive library. 


Two Aims. The $3 million air-con- 
ditioned mosque will be a religious meet- 
ing place for Washington’s 50-odd Mo- 
hammedan families (the majority of 
whom are attached to the embassies) and 
the 30,000 Moslems living in other parts 
of the U.S. But the members of the 
Mosque Foundation (composed of Islamic 
embassies in Washington), which is sup- 
porting the project, feel that the house of 
worship and institute will perform an even 
greater service for the Moslem world. 

“Many Americans don’t know much 
about our religion,” Hassan Hosny, the 
Foundation’s executive secretary, said 
last week. “Some people still think we 
are heathen or that we don’t believe in 
God or pray to the Prophet [Moham- 
med]. Now they can come and see Mos- 
lems worship. And we also hope that the 
institute will help to bring a renewed in- 
terest in and a real understanding of 
Islam.” 

Last week builder A. J. Howar, a 
Jerusalem-born Moslem, was hurrying to 
finish the mosque’s basement. As soon 
as the job is done, probably early next 
month, the first call for prayer in the 
nation’s capital will sound from the 
minaret. 

To Moslems in the U.S. it will be an 
important day. 

“Christianity and Islam,” said a 
highly-placed Moslem diplomat recently, 
“have a great mission in common: to 
work for a religious revival that will op- 
pose and stop communism. Communism 
cannot make headway if you have faith 
in God. Unfortunately, a large part of 
the world lacks that faith today.” 
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For Allah. Howar and Dr. Hoballah .. . 


Pathfinder 
. watch Washington’s mosque go up. 


Joseph A. Parks 
Moslem dream. Finished mosque and institute (front) will aid understanding. 
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Ladies’ Day in 1952 politics: 
women hold the balance of power 


GOP’s Bertha Adkins gets out the feminine vote 


America’s women have their great- 
est political chance in 1952. 

In this year when a new President, 
34 Senators and the entire membership 
(435) of the House will be elected, the 
nation’s women voters outnumber men 
by more than 2 million. But for them, as 
for all voters, there’s one fundamental 
truism: 

Votes don’t count unless they’re cast. 

To make sure all Republican women 
get to the polls, the Republican Na- 
tional Committee’s Bertha Adkins, the 
friendly and attractive executive director 
of the Women’s Division, is hard at work 
organizing a feminine network which ex- 
tends into every state, county and pre- 
cinct. As busily as her Democratic coun- 
terpart, Mrs. India Edwards, Miss .Ad- 
kins is preparing to get out the vote next 
fall. 

“If the enthusiasm we’re getting 
everywhere is continued through Novem- 
ber,” she says, “then there won’t be any 
doubt of the outcome.” 


Political Career Gal. Miss Adkins 
—who made a professional career for 
herself in educational administrative 
work in Maryland and Massachusetts be- 
fore she entered politics in 1946 as a poll- 
worker on Maryland’s Eastern Shore— 
has a practical approach to voting. Her 
own career has been short but sensa- 
tional: Two years after her first active 
participation in politics, she was elected 
Maryland’s Republican National Com- 
mitteewoman. This year she was re- 
elected. Since 1948 she’s been on the job 
in National Committee headquarters in 
Washington. 

First reliance of the Women’s divi- 
sion is the group of 2,200 state and 
county vice-chairmen. Working with them 
are 500,000 volunteers, merfibers of the 
National Federation of Women’s Repub- 
lican Clubs. From Miss Adkin’s office go 
monthly reports, pamphlets, books, and 
material to tell the Republican story and 
provide ammunition for such things as 
the “School of Politics.” The “School” 
was held in 1950 in 16 states. In 1952, 
Miss Adkins and her co-workers hope it 
will be extended to many more. They 
find it an effective way to stir the inter- 
est of party supporters. 


Vote Tips. From the Women’s Divi- 
sion also goes the Republican Workers’ 
Manual (sloganed “Work and Win’), 
containing such practical hints as: Know 
your neighbors; know politics; discuss 
candidates and issues; be informed on 
election laws, polling places and voting 
hours; make sure your friends and neigh- 
bors vote. 

“This year,” Miss Adkins says, 
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Pathfinder 
Miss Adkins. If the women work there 
should be no reason to worry. 


“there’s a tremendous interest in both 
parties. I think we Republicans have a 
wonderful chance. People are perturbed 
about graft and corruption—they seem to 
feel that even though there are many 
honest people in Government, that’s no 
excuse for permitting others to be dis- 
honest. And they’re worried about waste 
and extravagance, and about Korea, and 
about whether we’re actually getting our 
money’s worth from all the sums we’ve 
spent on foreign aid. 

“Of course,” she adds, with a smile, 
“we Republicans learned in 1948 that it 
doesn’t pay to be overconfident. But if 
everybody works as hard as the Repub- 
lican women are working right now, we 
shouldn’t have to worry too much.” 


What people said 


The United States of America is 
carrying from 93 to 97% of the cost of 
the Korean War. . . . It is costing us 
about $10,000 to inflict each casualty on 
the Chinese Communists.—Representa- 
tive Errett P. Scrivner (R.-Kan.) 

If an American gets less than one 
beefsteak a day, he thinks he is starving. 
We think one a month is good.—Bertrand 
Russell, British philosopher. 

Basically, all women want love, not 
sex.—Gloria Grahame, film actress. 

It was a mistake to assume, or 
even hope, that the enemy was capable 
of acting in good faith.—Vice-Adm. C. 
Turner Joy, former U.N. truce negotiator. 





Modern living 
New things for you, 


your family and friends 


Write PatHFrinpEeR, Dept. W, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., enclosing stamped enve- 
lope, for available information on where 
products can be bought. 


A. Pocket folding scissors meas- 
ure 214” closed, 4” open. Precision made 
of carbon steel, with pigskin leather case, 
they travel everywhere. $1.95. 


4 


B. It floats! Make fishermen in 
your family happy with this German cork 





handled knife. Its 344” razor-sharp blade 
and 4” fish scaler, with cap lifter, are 
stainless steel. $5. 





C. Bendee the Clown: He twists, 
stoops, kneels or hangs on bedposts to 
amuse toddlers. In nontoxic, bright-col- 
ored foam rubber, he’s wired to bend and 


stay in any position, even likes the bath 
tub. $2. 
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D. Dinner guests come a-runnin’ 
when you ring a “Dewali” bell, tradi- 
tionally rung in the East to sound in 
“good times” and “good cheer.” Hand- 
cast etched brass, it’s- also a_ bottle 
opener. $2.50. 


E. Designed to chase away rainy 
day blues, this reversible raincoat looks 
and feels like fine fabric. It’s light- 
weight Vinylite plastic, with long, roll-up 
sleeves and two roomy pockets on both 
sides. Besides the white with black pin 
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) 
her 


dots shown above (reversed it’s black 
with white pin dots), it comes in eight 
gay, solid color combinations, in small, 
medium and large sizes. $13. 





F. Use both hands at once to shine 
your silver, brass, copper or chromium 
with Gleamits. Impregnated with jewel- 
er’s rouge, pélishing mitts are lined with 
flannel to keep your hands clean. Wear 
them interchangeably to . double their 
life. $2. 


No stooping when you edge your 
lawn with a Gee Pee lawn edger. Its full 
length hardwood handle is contoured for 
powerful leverage. Easily guided with a 
cast steel wheel hub, it has a 6” concave 
cutting disc of carbon steel. $3.49. 


Air-conditioned socks for men 
are knitted of treated nylon to form tiny 
“windows” for ventilation. Ankle length, 
shrinkproof Polar-Knit socks come in 12 
solid colors, at $1 a pair. 
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Sleep like a top—or lie awake nights? 


HEH, HEH, HEH! HE'S STARTING 
TO SLIP BECAUSE HE CAN'T 
SLEEP— AND HE DOESN'T 
SUSPECT UVM THE CAUSE ! 


Do you toss and turn all night long—get up feeling 
tired, worn-out—nerves on edge? Your trouble may 
be “coffee nerves”— brought on by the caffein in coffee 
or tea. While many folks can stand caffein, others suffer 
sleeplessness, nervousness, indigestion. So make the 
change that’s brought relief to millions—switch to 
caffein-free POSTUM! See if you don’t sleep better, feel 
better, enjoy life more! Postum is thrifty, too—costs 
only about 4 as much as coffee, cup for cup. Delicious 
Instant Postum is made instantly, right in the cup! 





RELIEVES PAIN OF 
HEADACHE - NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


J 


rf 
thousands of 
physicians 
refate Meet -tahirar 


recommend 





Anacin® relieves headache, neuralgia, neuritis 
pain fast because Anacin is like a doctor's pre- 
scription—that is, Anacin contains not just one, 
but a combination of medically proven, active 
Ingredients in easy-to-take tablet form. Thou- 
sands have been introduced to Anacin through 
their own dentist or physicians. If you have 
never used Anacin, try these tablets yourself 
for incredibly fast, long-lasting relief from 
pain. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 





NO CAFFEIN 





A Product of General Foods 











ALDENS 


FRE 846-PAGE 


GENERAL CATALOG 





OVER 55,000 MONEY-SAVING ITEMS 


YOURS FREE! America’s No. 1 style book and complete catalog 
store! All family and home needs in 846 pages! 375 pages of 
fabulous Fall fashions for all ages, sizes . . . 170 pages for 
children . . . 130 pages of men’s wear, sporting goods, tools, 
auto supplies . . . 140 pages of newest home furnishings, ap- 
pliances, housewares! Lowest prices, 100% satisfaction 
guaranteed! Mail coupon NOW for your FREE money-saving 
Fall Catalog: ALDENS, CHICAGO 80, ILL. 
ae TO POST CARD-MAIL a as 
ALDENS, Dept, 156 
| Box 5362, Chicago 80, Illinois ! 
| Please send my FREE Fall and Winter Aidens general Gatalog as | 
soon as it’s ready in July. 





| 

| 
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| 
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He’s overworked, poor and hungry — 


and the key to Latin America 


The peon can support or destroy a government 


You'll see him on mountain path or 
city street—a small man in a fraying 
straw hat, torn shirt and smudged drill 
pants. 

You'd call him Juan Vecino. Poor, 
ignorant, contented—he’s the biggest man 
in Latin America today. For Juan, your 
neighbor, is a peon. 

In Ecuador, he earns 12¢ a day—a 
dime and two pennies for 12 hours of 
work among the sun-baked coffee shrubs. 
In Bolivia, Juan goes down in the tin 
mines—and chews the drugging coca leaf 
to ease an animal existence. He lives in 
a cave, on corn mush and thin mountain 
air. 

But there are 15 million Juans now 
organized in trade unions in Latin Amer- 
ica. Reversing a historic pattern, those 
numbers have made labor dominant in 
Latin American politics, stronger than 
any of the traditional ruling groups— 
church, army or landowners. 


Significance. Today, Juan’s allegi- 
ance spells power over the “storehouse of 
the Americas’”—and an influence that 
could bring a Communist government to 
this hemisphere within a few years. For 
there is significance in the fact that pedn, 
the Spanish name for laborer, also means 
a pawn—in a chess game played by 
power-hungry labor leaders. 

The forces struggling for control of 
the unions came into open conflict for the 
first time in a world forum last month, 
when the International Labor Organiza- 
tion met at Rio de Janeiro. Pitted against 
each other in a three-way fight that al- 
most forgets the workers’ simple hope for 
just enough to eat are: 

e @ The Communists. Admitting to 
only 1.5 million members, these original 
organizers of Latin American labor are 
going underground in many countries. 
Still tightly disciplined within the Con- 
federation of Latin American Workers 
(CTAL by its Spanish initials), the Reds 
under Vicente Lombardo Toledano are 
veterans of nearly 20 years in union 
politics. 

e @ The Peronists. Nominally op- 
posed to the Reds and virulently antag- 
onistic to the U.S. is the six-year-old 
fascism of Argentine dictator Juan Perén. 
He has spared neither funds nor effort to 
spread his Latin American Labor Unity 
(USI) movement. USI propagandists 
claim 5 million unionized supporters be- 
hind front man José Espejo. 

e @ Free labor. Latest in the field— 
and fighting hard against both Fascist and 
Red extremes—is the U.S.-sponsored 
democratic Regional Organization of In- 
teramerican Workers (ORIT). Founded 
18 months ago, ORIT already counts 
about 7.5 million members. But, despite 
the best arguments of President Arturo 
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Sabroso, it is weakened by the desire of 
many affliated unions to duck politics, 
avoid “fighting wars for the U.S.” 

Mere pleaders for wages 15 years 
ago, the unions today are king-makers in 
18 of the continent’s 20 republics. And 
even in Peru and Venezuela, the military 
governments rule only by keeping local 
labor leaders in jail. Labor’s rise dates 
from 1938—when Chile’s Popular Front 
defeated the historic ruling clique of mili- 
tary and landowners. Later, in other 
countries, election victories woke labor to 
the importance of its numbers. 

Now, Dictator Juan Perén’s rule in 
Argentina rests on his control of the 
unions. In Cuba, when Fulgencio Batista 
seized power with army backing in 
March, he was quick to secure his posi- 
tion in a “pact” with labor. The Bolivian 
revolt in April returned Victor Paz Esten- 
soro only through union backing. The 
former military regime there could not 
even count on its army—traditional prop 
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of power in Latin America—for modern 
conscripts are often union men. And in 
Guatemala last year, the labor-dominated 
government was strong enough to check- 
mate a powerful U.S. firm, the United 
Fruit Co.—one of the republic’s biggest 
customers. 

Control of this enormous power, of 
these illiterate, ill-used millions, is in the 
hands of a few men. They are being 
wooed and won by Perén—in his bid to 
dominate the entire continent and turn it 
against the United States. Already Peron- 
ist unions have been formed as far north 
as Mexico. Labor aides of the Argentine 
Embassy at Panama are behind recent 
moves to weaken U.S. control of the 
strategic Canal. The new Bolivian regime 
was backed overtly by Argentina—which 
had. given Paz Estensoro asylum for the 
last six years. In Ecuador, José Maria 
Velasco [barra (until recently another 
Buenos Aires refugee) has just been 
elected President—with Perén’s support. 


Red Link? Perén’s anti-American 
ambitions may link him to the Commu- 
nists. Already, the pro-Perén nationalist 
minority in Brazil has joined with Com- 
munists to hamper Brazilian-American 
oil development. In Chile, nationalists 
and Communists are hamstringing Amer- 
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Latin America. Unions are the cold-war prize in the “storehouse of the Americas.” 
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Standard Oil 
Juan, Millions of peons hold political 
power—but are pawns of union bosses. 





ican copper investments. Bolivia’s new 
Cabinet includes at least one Communist, 
Juan Lechin—who has virtually nation- 
alized tin mines critical to U.S. defense. 

The Peronist aim was defined not 
long ago by the government-controlled 
Buenos Aires newspaper, La Epoca, as 
“joint action of all Latin American labor 
unions .. . to fight and defeat capitalist 
imperialism.” It threatens U.S. invest- 
ments of over $6 billion south of the Rio 
Grande, sources of up to 70% of Amer- 
ica’s raw material needs in wartime. To 
counter it, the U.S. is getting at workers 
rather than leaders, through ORIT. 

In addition, a Point IV program is 
spending some $20 million a year to help 
stabilize Latin American economies, raise 
educational and health standards. But 
larger defense-assistance funds ($77 mil- 
lion in the current year) are strengthen- 
ing many totalitarian regimes, and our 
defense buying is often unsettling ~ha- 
tional economies. It is perhaps an in- 
evitable paradox. 

ORIT is pulling weight on our side, 
however—bringing strength and true in- 
dependence to Latin American labor. 
Backed by the AFL, CIO and United 
Mine Workers, ORIT today has won 
about one million more members than the 
combined totalitarian groups. But the 
fight is not yet over —PeETeER J. CELLIERS 


‘Roof of the world’ 


It was one down and five to go last 
week—after Swiss mountaineers gave up 
an attempt to scale 29,002-foot Mount 
Everest north of India. This unconquered 
king of the Himalayas may be climbed 
in 1952 by planned British, French, Ger- 
man, Japanese or Russian expeditions. 
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His eyes tell... 


The look in his eyes tells the kind of care you give your dog. And 
it’s easy to give him the care he deserves, with Sergeant’s Dog Care 
Products to help you in almost every minor ailment. Skin Balm, for 
instance, brings quick, soothing relief to skin irritations. Others for 
worms, fleas, ear troubles, lack of vitamins. All safe, sure, easy to 
use. All veterinarian-tested. Relied on by dog owners for 77 years. 
FREE: a wealth of information on dog care—Sergeant’s 
Dog Book. Helps you on questions of care, feeding, train- 
ing. At drug or pet counters—or write Sergeant’s, Dept. 
F-8, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products 


MY FALSE TEETH 
STAY TIGHT ..:. 


AFTER DRINKING HOT COFFEE! 








@ Mrs. J. P. writes: “I was delighted to find | Dnt sesry nny 
Staze held my teeth tight even after hot coffee! TOOTH GUM, roots DROPS or POULTICE 





Staze is fluid-resistant . . . contains “‘aqua- 
trol,”” which holds back moisture penetration. 
Thus, it holds false teeth tighter, longer. With 
Staze, thousands now bite into corn and steak 
—enjoy all the hot coffee they want. 

Even if plates are old and loose, Staze holds 
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| them tighter. Many denture wearers say that 


with Staze old plates seem to hold better than MUL US MAGAES/A 
| Box PT-6, Stamford, Conn., for free tube. 


| when new. At drugstores, or write STAZE, 





S Packed with SENSATIONAL 


\ FACTORY CLOSE-OUTS and 
=" GENERAL MERCHANDISE! 
1000's of items for the Mfgr, 
Mechanic, Sportsman, Pho- 
tographer, Hobbyist, Home 
Owner, etc. BIG SAVINGS on 
Clothing, Housewores, Hard- 
ware, Foam Rubber, Hond & 
Power Tools, Outdoor & Comp 
yy Equipment, Industrial Tools & 
Supplies, Aircraft Ports, Metals, Plastics, Gadgets and 
a huge stock of Hydraulic Supplies— Cylinders, Pumps, 
Volves, Motors, etc 
SAVE UP TO 85% IN WAR SURPLUS! 
Sead 0. | (tor handling & moiling) 
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EAR WAX DROPS for 


fast temporary relief of 
accumulated wax condition 
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Newcomer. Mariana Topping brushes up on her lines between Hilltop rehearsals. 


‘Straw-hat’ time is here again 


The summer theater may be an old barn, 


but the headaches are strictly from Broadway 


“The people of Hinsdale didn’t 
know quite what to expect from actors,” 
said Marshall Migatz. Migatz was talking 
about the opening of the Salt Creek Sum- 
mer Theater last spring in a former movie 
house in Hinsdale, Ill. (pop. 8.676). 

But before many weeks the skeptical 
citizens had adopted theater and players 
alike. Mrs. Vasha Duncan, Hinsdale res- 
taurant owner, opened her home to such 
stars as Richard Carlson and Lawrence 
Tibbett, put them up without charge dur- 
ing their stay in town. A prominent resi- 
dent put his private plane at manager Mi- 
gatz’s disposal to fly in actors from other 
parts of the country. This season, Hins- 
dale proved again that it stood behind its 
summer theater. Under the leadership of 
an antique dealer and his wife, a group 
of local women began a house-to-house 
subscription campaign. Says Migatz: “We 
are part of the community today.” 

Summer stock like Hinsdale’s has 
been a popular entertainment medium 
for more than 60 years. Among the first 
summer theaters were Elitch’s Gardens, 
Denver, and Lakewood Summer Theater, 
Skowhegan, Me. Last year more than a 
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million people saw plays in the 100 plus 
Equity (professional) and several hun- 
dred nonprofessional theaters from coast 
to coast. The majority of them did not see 
stars; only about a dozen summer thea- 
ters (including Salt Creek, the Falmouth 
and Cape Playhouses in Massachusetts, 
the Bucks County [Pa.] Playhouse and 
the La Jolla [Calif.] Playhouse) are 


Stardom’s back door 


If you are interested in an 
acting career, get a job as an ap- 
prentice in a summer theater, ad- 
vises producer Richard Aldridge. 
Every year he hires eight girls and 
six boys for each of his two Cape 
Cod playhouses. Although Aldridge 
does not charge apprentices any- 
thing, many summer _ theaters 
charge a seasonal fee plus room 
and board. What do apprentices 
do? They move scenery, scrub 
floors, run errands. The best come 
back the next season to play sup- 
porting roles. 


“star houses.” The remaining Equity 
theaters employ professional actors, but 
no “big names.” At typical amateur 
“barns” like the Crossroads, at Bailey 
Cross Roads, Va., actors may include 
South American diplomats, university 
professors, housewives and _ grocery 
clerks. 

Like any other business, the straw- 
hat circuit faces tough economic prob- 
lems; which may kill off some existing 
houses. Richard Aldridge, one of the top 
managers in the summer theater field 
(Falmouth and Cape). recently gave his 
version of what ails the “barns.” 

“Stars are asking—and getting—too 
high salaries.” he said. “If that trend 
continues, some of the theaters may be 
forced to go out of business. Up to 1949, 
stars’ weekly salaries ranged from $500 
to $1,000. Now they are asking anywhere 
from $1,000 to $5,000. In addition, sup- 
porting actors get between $100 and $200 
a week. Yet we can’t pass on the in- 
creased costs to the public. We are charg- 
ing as much now as we can and get the 
customers in.” 


Problems. The financial problem is 
not confined to star theaters. Last week 
producer Don Swann Jr. of Hilltop Thea- 
ter, Lutherville, Md., took an anxious 
look at his balance sheet during rehears- 
als for his opening play (Terence Ratti- 
gan’s While the Sun Shines). 

“T have to make $1,700 to break 
even,” he said. “On the average we filled 
the house 66% last year. But I have to 
sell at least 50% of the tickets to break 
even.” 

Every week, for every new produc- 
tion, Swann spends $1,600 to $1.700. Sal- 
aries take $950; the rest goes for scenery, 
transportation, royalties, advertising and 
publicity, props, insurance, office, a 4,500- 
name mailing list. costumes, telephone 
and electricity. 

Although Hilltop does not use stars, 
it usually hires actors with considerable 
professional background. Last week, how- 
ever, producer Swann was sure he had a 
find in a 21-year-old girl with little previ- 
ous experience. Attractive, dark-haired 
Mariana (Tina) Topping once put in a 
six-month stint as a Powers model. The 
daughter of a Lexington, Ky., horse 
breeder. Tina studied dramatics at All 
Saints College in Vicksburg, Miss., took 
part in school. plays. 

Last winter at Delray Beach, Fla.., 
Tina played leading roles in several pro- 
ductions. Her director was J. Stuart War- 
rington, who directs at Hilltop during the 
summer. Warrington liked her immedi- 
ately, persuaded Swann to hire her sight 
unseen. At Hilltop she played one of the 
leads in While the Sun Shines. 

With the help of Mariana Topping 
and a good, solid professional cast, Swann 
hopes to make Hilltop’s 16th season a 
success. But like many another summer 
theater manager, he knows the odds: 

“We are trying to give people good 
entertainment. Right now, I’m praying 
for good weather all season. That’s half 
the battle, you know.” 
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Is it time for another Declaration of Independence ? 


The men. who wrote the first one 
struggled to put new ideas into sim- 
ple words. Humbly, they tried to set 
down clearly certain rights of man 
that could be called God-given, and 
hard-to-say things of a spiritual 
nature — truth, equality, freedom. 


And the words came alive, and the 
The idea that 


each man is more important than 


ideas shone clear. 


his government; his independence 
more precious than his security ; his 
spiritual strength more lasting than 
his armies. 
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Upon these, a nation grew great. 


There are always people who fear 
such ideas — even today, even in 
America. These people feel that man 
cannot be trusted with his destiny. 
They are working to make govern- 
ment the master — instead of the 
servant — of the people. 


Their distrust of the individual 
has spread frighteningly in the past 
few years. 

It can be stopped by ideas — the 
same ideas spelled out in the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 


It’s time for all of us, privately 
and in public, to declare once again 
our independence — to speak up for 
freedom, and against anything that 
threatens it. 


The trend toward more and more 
government controls is a threat to 
every business, every family, every 
individual. That’s why this message 
is published by America’s business- 
managed, tax-paying ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES*, 


*Names on request from thie magazine 
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Should your boy have a BB gun? 

No, says Dr. James B. Bain of Epis- 
copal Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital in 
Washington, D. C. 

Yes—under proper  supervision— 
says Frank Daniel of the National Rifle 
Association. 

Dr. Bain backs up his stand by citing 
29 eye injuries, including five removals, 
because of BBs, in one year in the Wash- 
ington area. 

“All the fun derived from the use of 
BB guns does not justify the loss of even 
one eye,” he says. 

Daniel points to “the natural affinity 
between a boy and a gun,” and adds: 
“What kind of a hunter, what kind 

of a soldier a particular boy will become 
may very well depend on the training he 
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BB guns: injured eyes or bull’s-eyes? 
Carefully used, they teach safe marksmanship, 


but they can easily blind and maim 


receives and the opportunities that are 
open to him as a youngster.” 

Daniel and Dr. Bain testified on a 
proposal to ban the sale or transfer of air 
guns and ammunition to minors under 18 
in the District of Columbia. 

The Washington hearing highlighted 
a national problem: A million air guns 
reach the hands of youngsters and grown- 
ups each year. They are not toys. They 
can—and do—inflict injury upon human 
beings, animals and property. 

National statistics on damage are not 
compiled. But Philadelphia’s Wills Hos- 
pital queried 686 hospitals early in 1950, 
got startling replies from 431. 

From Christmas 1949 through Janu- 
ary 1950, these hospitals, including Wills, 
treated 275 air gun injuries. Eye injuries 


A must. At left, 
Dick, at the Boys’ 
Club of Washing- 


ton, inspects BB gun 
magazine to see if it 
is loaded or empty. 


Foolish. Dick (cen- 
ter) aims at the 
cameraman to show 
what not to do. A 
good shooter, he 
aims only at the 
bull’s-eye. 


Correct. At right, 
Dick and Johnny 
Fletcher show the 
proper way to han- 
dle a gun when 
climbing obstacles. 
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Risky. Promiscuous shooting, illustrated 
by Dick Shoup, may cost someone an eye. 


numbered 164. In 75 
temporary impairment 
permanent. In 25 cases, 
necessary. 

Wills called for a Philadelphia or- 
dinance banning air guns. It was passed 
on Feb. 23, 1950. In the 25 months up to 
March 31, 1952, only one air rifle eye in- 
jury was treated at Wills, compared with 
17 during the survey period. 


cases there was 
of vision, in 64 
eye removal was 


State Bans. New Jersey and New 
Hampshire and many communities pro- 
hibit air guns. Ten other states and most 
communities restrict their sale and use. 

In some “black markets” have developed. 

Commonest air gun is the Daisy, 

made since 1884 by the Daisy Manufac- 
turing Co., Plymouth, Mich. The firm 
backs “intelligent” air gun laws, urges 
“safe gun handling” and asks shooters 
to pledge themselves “to protect animals, 
property and people.” The spring of a 
Daisy is pre-set to propel the steel BB— 
177 inch in diameter—accurately only 
at short range. Velocity of the BB upon 
leaving the gun is about 275 feet per 
second. Other guns use compressed gas 
or pumped-up air pressure. Some of the 
latter develop much higher velocities than 
the Daisy. 

Gun makers back the National Rifle 
Association’s junior marksmanship pro- 
gram, which includes 250.000 boys. They 
use 15-foot ranges (for BBs). always are 
under adult supervision. Accidents “are 
almost unknown.” 

But the District of Columbia Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness and many 
other groups say flatly: 

“The only effective way of preventing 
these [eye] injuries is to ban the sale, 
use and possession of air guns.” 
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EDUCATIONAL Booklets 


on RURAL ACTIVITIES 
... Offered FREE 


A RESEARCH PROJECT 

IN RURAL ACTIVITIES 

Guidance in setting up rural projects 
such as metal and wood-working, 
sewing and home economics classes. 


FURNITURE REFINISHING 
Art of refinishing furniture. Written for 
the average person—not the expert. 


PRINCIPLES OF MODERN DESIGN 
FOR COUNTRY LIVING 

A guide to preliminary thinking 
for prospective home builders. 


RURAL RADIO LISTENING 
A study of program preferences in 
rural areas; analyzing ‘‘commercials,” 
listening time and ownership. 

Check free booklets desired. 

Mail with name and address to 


RURAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


A non-profit organization 


Room 501, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 38, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM JOURNAL 
will employ several additional men and 
women in their subscription sales depart- 
ment. If you have a car, you may qualify 
for this pleasant, profitable work. No ex- 













perience necessary. Write today, giving 
your qualifications. 
Address: 


Pathfinder 


Department KU-3, Business Offices 
230 W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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$1.00 SOMETHING 
to $2.50 SPECIAL 


It almost passes belief how many more fish 
the Flatfish catches because of its offset hooking 
which prevents the fish from throwing the hook. 
When a fish strikes a Flatfish, it's in as bad a fix 
@s a man who jumps off a skyscraper, regretting 
it when he is halfway down. Its number is up—and 
that's -for sure! No wonder it's the world's largest 
selling plug! Get it at your tackle dealer's or 
write for + teed book with fishing secrets of 
famous anglers. 
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HELIN TACKLE CO. 
3669 Meldrum Detroit 7, Mich. 
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ASK PATHFINDER 





Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 


| you think many others would like to see 


answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder. 


1323 M Street, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. | 


Was the Liberty Bell actually | 


rung on July 4, 1776, to signal the 
signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? 

A. No. Despite popular belief, the 
bell was first rung on July 8 of that year, 
after the Declaration had been published 
and read to the people gathered outside 
the State House in Philadelphia. 


How many zine one-cent pieces 


| were issued by the Treasury during 


the war? How many are still in cir- 
culation? 

A. Zinc-coated steel pennies were 
coined only from February 1943 to De- 
cember 1943. During that time 1,093,838,- 
670 were issued. As of June 30, 1951 
(latest figure available), 1,018,936,456 
were still outstanding. 


What is the oldest U.S. news- 
paper still being published? 

A. The Hartford Courant. It began 
publication as a weekly Oct. 26, 1764, 
and became a daily in 1837. 


When was the Secret Service 
first assigned to protect the Presi- 
dent and his family? 

A. In 1901, after the assassination of 
President McKinley. At that time the 
Secret Service was the only investigating 
or enforcement agency in the Government 
and the job was assigned to it. Theodore 
Roosevelt was the first President thus 
protected. The duty was broadened to in- 


| clude protection of the President-elect in 


1913. Protection of the President’s imme- 
diate family was begun in 1917. 

The Secret Service, a Division of the 
Treasury Department, was established 


| July 5, 1865, to fight counterfeiters. That 


and suppression of forgery of Government 
checks and bonds are its most important 
enforcement functions today. Protection 
of the President is, however, considered 
its No. 1 responsibility. 


Where does the Mason and 
Dixon Line begin and end? 

A. The 244-mile-long Line forms 
most of the southern boundary of Penn- 
sylvania, with two exceptions: 36 miles at 
the western end, and the Pennsylvania- 
Delaware boundary, an arc of a circle 
ar6und New Castle which was laid out in 
1701. The Line was surveyed in 1763-67 
by Jeremiah Mason and Charles Dixon, 
English mathematicians, to settle a dis- 
pute between Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land. It runs due east and west at 39 
degrees, 43 minutes 26.3 seconds north 
latitude. 
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Zymenol... 
fora Wealth 


of Wealth! 





HM Recommended 
by doctors since 
1933. 


W@ Easy to take... 
easy on your system. 


Hf Promotes natural regularity . . . fights 
laxative habit. 


B Sugar-free . . . non-habit forming. 


i Contains healthful brewers yeast — no 
“hurry-up” cothartics. 


Get the economy 
. size from your 
@ . druggist ... $1.25. 


Good for all ages 







If you want the same 
beneficial action from 
handy tablets or tasty 
granules, ask for 
Zymelose. If constipa- 
tion still persists, con- 
sult your doctor. 


Write for circulars. 
OTIS E. GLIDDEN & CO., INC., Waukesha, Wis, 


All the best of 


New York City 
just outside your door 
At the Commodore you're in the 
heart of midtown Manhattan... 
right at rail and air terminals 
.--a few steps to entertainment, 
shopping and business centers. 


HOTEL 


E. L. SEFTON, President 
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IT’S FREE + 100 PAGES - 200 PICTURES 


STATE TRAVEL BuREAU 


Please send my free ‘Variety Vacationland’’ 
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Imagine the thrill the four Scott chil- 
dren get when their dad flies them to 
school! Some fun for them, but that’s 
only one of hundreds of uses Hersil Scott 
of Huntington, Indiana, finds for his 
Piper Tri-Pacer. 

“An airplane’s just as handy and 
useful on the farm as a car or truck is,” 
says Mr. Scott, who raises hogs and 
dairy cattle. “And the new Tri-Pacer 
has made flying really safe and easy.” 

And Mrs. Scott adds, ‘I think flying’s 
grand. We make many family trips we 
just couldn’t make otherwise. Last year 
we even flew to Havana, Cuba.” 


Easiest plane to fly today! That's the Piper 
Tri-Pacer with simplified controls and tricycle 
landing gear. You just steer it like a car. 

For full details on how safe, simple and eco- 
nomical Piper flying is, write for FREE 
CATALOGUE to Piper Aircraft Corp., 
Lock Haven, Penna., Dept. 6-S. 


PLEASE PRINT 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


BYPATHS 


Prime Requirements 


Harriman, Stevenson, Kefauver or Kerr— 

We still do not know whom the Demos 
are fer. 

Senator Robert, or General Ike— 

Which one will the mostest Republicans 
like? 

One thing seems quite certain, whoever is 
chose: 

We'll want to be sure that he’s no friend 
of Joe’s! 

—S. Omar Barker 


Those radio commercials on public 
buses will doubtless do a good selling job 
for at least one thing—walking! 
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Ave Harriman seems to be the type 
of gentleman politician who would at 
least carry his own ash tray into a smoke- 
filled room. 

. * - 

Judging from the way Harry gives 
Southern Democrats the needle, he thinks 
he has the Convention all sewed up. 


Housewife’s Lament 


Rice is nice and noodles too, 
But taters, how I do miss you! 


—Jane Rehse 


With all those bugs in the Govern- 
ment’s potato program, there was bound 
to be a shortage! 

Latest college catalogue of the three 
Rs: Reading, ’Riting and Raiding. 

Again it is time to say that we need 
politicians who are sound and not just 
noisy. 


Alan Young for Pathfinder 


“Why should I lister to their side of the 


issue? I’ve been listening to them for 20 


years.” 


Al Kaufman for Pathfinder 


Top military brass are super-sensi- 
tive about waste and inefficiency in the 
service. But even in the lower echelons 
the idea is catching on that the public 
wants efficiency. Recently, a Washington 
reporter needing information about Cpl. 
Robert Smith, the courageous quadruple 
amputee, telephoned the Walter Reed 
Army Hospital. An alert switchboard op- 
erator answered his request for “press 
information” quick as a flash. She con- 
nected him with the tailor shop. 
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If Kefauver wears his coonskin cap 

all summer, he’ll deserve the Presidency. 


Political Orator 


We pound our hands and shout huzzas 
With fervor undiminished: 
We’re thankful for his stirring speech 
And grateful that it’s finished. 
—Philip Lazarus 


Ambassador O’Dwyer, stationed in 
Mexico City, seems to believe that silence 
and distance are golden. 

. . _ 

Behind each man with a gun are 25 
men in uniform, and behind those the 
American taxpayers—very far behind. 


Quips 


One thing we can be grateful for— 
no panty-raids at West Point or Annap- 
olis.—Philadelphia /nquirer. 

. - 2 

The Russians, according to a re- 
turned traveler, are beginning to pity 
us Americans because of “unemployment, 
mass poverty,” etc., etc. Will their hearts 
perhaps be moved to press the Politburo 
for Point IV aid to the U.S.?—New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune. 


What is so rare as a candidate who 


admits that he’s willing to be Vice Presi- ~ 


dent ?—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


PATHFINDER 
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Hore's the 
ONTA NIOWER 





TRUINAS, 
SM GUIS: 
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ak Cs SOLD DIRECT ONLY vo conn 
* MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. Sates and General Offices 
P.R. 26 KEELER BLDG., GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, kindly send me completely = 


trated, descriptive literature, price, guarantee information, 
details of your amazing “Try it om your lawn” Approval Offer. 
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Be Happy-GO LUCKY! 


In a cigarette, taste 


makes the difference — 
and Luckies taste better! 


The difference between “just smoking” and 
really enjoying your smoke is the taste of a 
cigarette. 


You can taste the difference in the smooth- 
er, mellower, more enjoyable taste of a 
Lucky ... and for two important reasons. 


First, L.S./M.F.T.—Lucky Strike means 
fine tobacco ... fine, mild tobacco that 
tastes better. There’s no substitute for fine 
tobacco, and don’t let anybody tell you 
different. 


Second, Luckies are made to taste better. 
A month-after-month cigarette comparison, 
measuring those important factors of work- 
manship that affect the taste of cigarettes, 
proves Lucky Strike is the best-made of all 
five principal brands! 


LUCKY 
STRIKE 


That’s a fact—established in The 
Research Laboratory of The American 
Tobacco Company~— and verified by leading 
independent laboratory consultants. 


So reach for a Lucky. Enjoy the better 


taste of truly fine tobacco in a great ciga- 
rette—Lucky Strike! Be Happy—Go Lucky! 


OA. T. Co. 


PRODUCT OF . ae Jabaveo Company 


AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 





